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CHAPTER I. 



PRINCETON. 

The traveller Jrom the flying train on the great trunk 
road, running between the two principal cities of the con* 
tinent, when midway, looks out with more than mere pass- 
ing interest at the highest range of hills along the route, on 
which, with shaft and temple relieved against the sky, clear- 
cut and conspicuous, stands — Princeton. 

But a few years ago a straggling hamlet, lost in a dim 
old forest, with a famous Indian warpath lying through it, 
the seat of the log college, it has risen up out of its re- 
treat, as by enchantment, into a beautiful city, whose val- 
ambrosa is filled with charming society, thronged with stu- 
dents from every part of the earth, distinguished for men of 
worldly fame, marked with sumptuous architectures, in it- 
self a choice arboretum, whose principal avenue, on which 
the lovely Princeton ladies may be seen at certain fastidious 
hours of the day, is that very same old Indian path, that, 
but a few trifling years ago rang to the buskined tread of 
the spectre-chief. 

A place of peculiar interest to every traveller ; a very 
capital of letters. 

There are the great libraries, museums, observatories, 
gymnasiums, architectures, courts of iatftU&&a&\ ^cta*br) % 
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whose coat of arms is the horseshoe magnet, woven out 
of the humming-wire heap — a fleur-de-lis that no other 
college in the world can exhibit — by which Henry, for the 
first time, on this very spot, clearly announced and applied 
the telegraph. There great riddles of human thought have 
been solved, hard problems of practical importance wrestled 
out, important services performed for the world. There 
lie the crowned kings of Thought in solemn state: Edwards, 
Henry, the three Alexanders, Miller, Hodge, Witherspoon, 
Dickinson, Finley, Davies, Breckinridge, Burr, and others. 
There the turning battle of the Revolution was won for 
America, there the most illustrious signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence lived, there the Continental Congress 
sat, and there in an important part was shaped the early 
history of this country. 

Princeton College is a great courtway of colleges, cover- 
ing at least a mile of university ground. It stands on stern 
heights, that lift back their uplands to the sky in slopes of 
waving foliage. 

It is the San-Cristoval, the Casa Velasca of America. 

About these grounds may be seen tightly-girt boys, 
gliding on huge bicycles, playing at rugby, at base-ball, or 
at lawn and tennis, training in red-shirted running parties 
for boat-races or Caledonian games. 

In the abatial arms of the gallant elms, that wind their 
leafy fold almost with the tenderness of a human cincture 
about their graceful forms with many a kiss and whisper, 
stand side by side, in sisterhood, those two beautiful graces, 
robed in pure white — Clio and Whig. 

Nor is the scene within less inspiriting. 

The great dormitories that flank the university are mu- 
seums of curiosities. From their lace-swept windows pour 
the softened sounds of harp and viol and flute and horn and 
piano and organ, and sometimes all these blent in orchestra. 
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In tbem are all kinds of men, sharpened by education for 
all kinds of exploits. There are all sorts of curiosities 
which the stranger never sees, the dark cabalistic grips, 
signs, and performances of secret societies, the trick mule 
that always throws his rider or sits down on him, the woolly 
goat bull-headed, without eyes, the greasy pole and its 
pricks intended to represent the perseverance of the saints 
toward glory, the smoking-out pipe that looks more like a 
diver's apparatus, and its terrible navy tobacco, the wet 
sheets for tossing up fresh students, and countless other 
relics of barbarism used in the days of Calvin. All these 
things are there, although never seen. 

There, too, are carefully preserved all the traditions of 
college lore and custom ; all the names of the pretty girls 
that have been courted from generation to generation of 
students ; all the little incidents grave, sad, or humorous in 
these courtships; all the proposals, rejections, flirtations, 
gossips, and salads, that have been served up on the Prince- 
ton salver for the last century, darkly sealed in these old 
crypts. 

There, too, is the no less carefully preserved inventory 
of college slang, to which no other slang can be compared ; 
all the devices undreamed of by a virtuous faculty for di- 
lating the difficulty of a " crain," or " stopping the earth," 
as the English beaglesmen say, between them and the reci- 
tation; all the harmless medical prescriptions which, in 
case a student unprepared is called up, will produce sudden 
fainting, violent sneezing, distressing pain under the apron, 
spasms and many other symptoms, by which through alarm, 
lest it be a fatal attack, the student and often the whole 
class is let out only to find it all a joke. 

It is astonishing how many students there are in feeble 
health, from one cauee or another, just about recitation 
time ; how many " torturing toattauchea," " xaftrt&w^O&M^ 
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ached," cases of "indisposition," or, as the man said who 
fell into the cask, of men " depressed in spirits." 

It is no less astonishing as " final " comes on, to find 
how many men are troubled with vertigo or some other 
sort of— go. 

There, too, sad to relate, may be seen all sorts of speci- 
mens of youthful depravity. Capacious horns, quarantined 
in cotton, whose annual toots are a terror to all ; gladiatorial 
canes, that bear the marks of battle, since they were wres- 
tled for on that fell night; beehives buzzing with redo- 
lent honey-birds, taken from some old maid's back porch, to 
make honey for some college club; wishing-bones hung 
over the door, just as they came from the hen-roost, save a 
little bonier; door-plates with the very names of the law- 
yers, ministers, aldermen, and old ladies that have long 
advertised a reward in vain for their recovery ; dogs picked 
up in the streets and fed luxuriantly until they are too fat 
to get back to their owners ; old bell-clappers carefully in- 
terred in sawdust, and preserved as relics of a prayerless 
night, when the bell didn't ring for college vespers ; large 
glass signs slid off in the darkness from store fronts in 
neighboring cities that have long been wanted ; musketry 
captured from a neighboring college ; old balls and bomb- 
shells and bullets used in the Revolution ; little brass eagles 
perched on a door or a picture, that have been wrenched 
off of the tops of lamp-posts along the street, and captured 
under the very eye of the police. 

It may be interesting just here, if not to professors 
of religion, at least to tramps, tract distributors, colpor- 
teurs, and burglars, to know, that Princeton is one of the 
choicest fields for missionary enterprises of this charac- 
ter that is open to operation. The police force of that 
city consists of one patrolman and a big dog, to watch the 
House of Refuge for Retired Brains, to see that the stn- 
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dents do not go chestnutting or fishing on the Sabbath. 
Several of the students have been bitten. It is not neces- 
sary to add that this dog will not bite on any other day 
except Sunday. 

But then, the seminary is safe, for — lo, I say unto you, 
have they not Elias (colored) and the prophets f 

Far below, there rolls out to the eye from this most 
remarkable geological interruption on the Jersey coast, a 
wide stretching and beautiful view. 

Warm green slopes dotted with white sheep, country 
church spires glistening in the distance, rows of regal firs 
lying like black thunder-clouds on the deep blue sky, fly- 
ing trains flashing out of forests along the night like heat- 
lightnings, lazy boats slowly dropping by*; while through 
this woodland-scented city, redolent with delicate odors and 
balmy scents, and wrought by sun or moon, spring or au- 
tumn, into its rich Tyrian dyes, the clear-throated bird trills 
out its deUcioso to the leap of the squirrel, or the bound of 
the rabbit, and low student songs float like Tudor and Plan- 
taganet about this old home of echoes, and beauty like wine 
is poured out over all from the full cornucopia of the 
heavens. 

Thither come they that are spent with the struggle 
of the world, to seek sanctuary from its thrall in the let- 
tered quiet of such scenes as these, as the impotent came 
to Bethesda's pool. 

To a student of human nature, however, seeking rather 
for those things that are hidden than apparent, and human 
than matter of handicraft, that part of Princeton lying 
back of it, known as the " swamp," inhabited by a hete- 
rogeneous community, representing all kinds of nation- 
ality and condition, is by far the most interesting. For it 
is in such places and among such people thai \Jel* \ao& 
active snd widely diversified types oi taxNMiYftfc w^Xfc^** 
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found, by reason of the hard frictional lives they lead in 
their daily straggle for existence. 

There, too, we realize as nowhere else in this low state 
of animalism, so largely prevalent among such people, that 
a man may be just as easily a monkey in miniature, as a 
cat a drawing-room tiger, or the lizard a pocket crocodile. 

In the midst of this vicious neighborhood stands a low 
•tone jail, with a heavy iron door, barred windows, and 
small verminous cells — more appropriately coffins — that 
depraved, contaminating, hardening spectacle, which, before 
the wretch that it holds, ought itself to be arrested and 
abated as a most pernicious nuisance in every commu- 
nity, which, instead of inspiring men with fear, stands as 
a sort of hateful challenge to crime, by making it com- 
monplace to the bold defiant natures brought up in its vici- 
nage. 

A jail should never be suffered by men of municipal 
autl^opty to be built in the midst of a thickly settled neigh* 
borhood. It is the devil standing there building hell 
around him. Its influence is bad. It should be built 
beyond the purlieus, and a statue of Howard, or that other 
delineator of poverty, who has done more for the poor than 
all the pens and pulpits of Christendom, Charles Dickens, 
put in its place, and the difference would be that between 
a cesspool and a perfume-bottle. 

Directly in front of this jail, where every brutal de- 
graded spectacle of imprisonment could be distinctly seen, 
there stood by itself an old dilapidated house. Against it 
were piled up rude hulks of drift-wood, which had been 
gathered off of the meadows af t6r the great fall freshets, 
for the winter fires. The fence in front of the house was 
low and broken, and served aa a jumping-bar for the boys 
and girls of the street ; the stoop sunken in, the window- 
pmamt dsuhed oat and stuffed with old pillows, the red 
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painted weather-boards so badly warped that through their 
seams sifted the snow and rain and winds of winter, the 
roof thatched with moss, the toppling chimney sending up 
a faint feather of smoke among the trees, and the whole 
place looking more like a moss-covered ruin than a human 
home. 

Alas t it takes a ruin to bring forth the rarest plants, 
and what seems stranger still, it is to such wild wrecks, 
and to such only, that ivy and lichen turn back to cling 
with an affection as wild as unaccountable. So it hath 
been too sadly often that the rarest genius hath come forth 
from the ruined places of the earth, only to turn back once 
more, with sun and star and eagle and free wind of heaven 
on its face to hide among the dust-dinted wrecks on which 
it hath fed from early days. 

There is no monument on earth so awfully impressive 
as the white marble of a living face, when it stands over 
the grave of a dead heart. 

Does not such a spectacle of sadness go to show that 
most touching of all universal truths, that if all the voices 
of nature could be brought into blent, they would be found 
to be in the minor key. 

The inmates of this wretched old house were, a hard- 
faced, haggard little old man, with a Turkish pipe in his 
mouth, that hung loosely coiled round his neck by a hose, 
a rheumy crumpled up little old woman, with an equally 
depraved salaciousness in her face, and, in painfully abrupt 
contrast to these two wretched old hulks, an exquisitely 
beautiful little child. 

A face like a passion flower, a little hand that almost 
seemed when yon took it in yours to have melted like a 
anowflake to your touch, sad drooping eyes that were un- 
wept tears, dark fascinating eyelashes that swept down 
ow those luatroua orbs as night dtiksn* tarn*. w«t fc»^> 
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and a graceful form that when she moved seemed to float 
as an angel on the air. 

A strange picture surely ! 

A white daisy peeping out in the evening lighted wood 
from between two black ruin-covered rocks. 

The interior of this topsy-turvy tenement, that in its 
tumble-down condition looked as if it had been shot up 
in the air, and then shot down again — was more weird 
than was its exterior. 

Over the door, as if to frighten everybody away, hung 
a death-head, that grinned hideously at the passer-by. 
On the mantel-piece stood a row of grim soldiers, carved 
in gypsum ; an old clock curiously cut out of a solid slab of 
Parian, works and all, without being removed or inserted ; 
a marble sand-glass running marble sand-dust, a ball in- 
side of a rattle — all carved by the old man when a youth 
in prison. 

There were also a quantity of strangely beautiful things 
scattered about the room which looked the stranger for 
being so suspiciously out of place in a haberdashery like 
this, and which the neighbors always believed to have 
been stolen. 

There were also fantastic curiosities from foreign climes, 
to which he had sailed as ship's mate in other days. Queer- 
looking, high-colored birds in great wicker cages ; parrots 
•wearing over and over again at each other the nine-cor- 
nered oaths of the wicked little old man and woman, or 
damming on the village priest as he passed by the open 
door ; tame white mice gliding softly about the floor just 
to take the death out of the silence, and odd sights of every 
description, making the interior of this unaccountable old 
shanty look like a gypsy camp and its fortuitous treasures. 
The very furniture itself, every piece of which was of a dif- 
ferent pattern, produced an additionally strange effect upon 
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the scene, that made it hard to tell which were the queerer, 
the place or the people, bo hatefully suited to each other 
seemed they. 

It was easy, however, to see that an all-round-the-world 
man lived there. 

In the midst of all these old-fashioned curious things 
they lived. The old woman earned a weekly scant by 
washing, and the old man by splitting wood. 

The little child, as children, and particularly adopted 
children, are apt to be, was kept to hand thing6, draw water, 
work the garden, hang the clothes, run on errands, scrub 
the front flags, and what was worse even than the most 
menial drudgery, be obliged to have instilled into her ab- 
sorbing childhood, the coarse manners, knavery, oaths, bil- 
lingsgate, of the ill-visaged couple before her. 

Thanks to her blood-royal, that redemptive angel that 
pleads in the very pulse of all "to the manner born,' 9 
Buch coarse indignities had no effect upon her, save to 
inspire her with infantile disgust and abhorrence at their 
sound. 

Is the white water-lily less pure and beautiful because 
it lies upon the stagnant pool ? If its roots are in the black 
slime below, the sun is in its breast. 

And thus the moons roll coldly round pathetic, classi- 
cal Princeton, cradle-spot of conservative Presbyterian- 
ism, anchor-ground of weather-beaten faiths, teacher of 
sympathies to men, and, alas, over the miserable tenement 
in that squalid street, of which not probably one of all 
that sumptuous throng, shut up in palaces of selfishness, 
pampered in purple and fine linen, had ever known or 
heard. 

There are those among such people who are but a 
phantom. They are no more. They seem to live, but 
they belong to the nn buried dead. TW\t taftsx* Vv** 
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shrunk to such a size that yon can almost hear them rattle 
as they walk along. They are dead. 

I passed by a beautiful being. She was clad in silk 
and miniver. She was bejewelled with pearls. She was 
the picture of life. 

That girl was a tomb ! 

A cold eye looking indifferently on a great sorrow 
burning in a human breast, is like the polar star reflected 
icily on ^Etna's red heart of fire. 

I once stood in an immense manufactory of musical 
instruments. There were men in red shirts, sand-paper, 
ing, polishing, tuning, sounding, building, joining. There 
were gnarled legs and lids and keys and wires, and ham- 
mers and tools and pipes and reeds, strewn over the floor. 
There were great wagons standing under high-storied 
windows, into which organ and piano were being let down 
by wheel and pulley. Soon there came a man to me 
and 6aid : 

" What strikes you so, sir! w 

I turned and replied, "The fact that although you 
make music for every part of the world, you never hear 
it" 

There is a sadness like that in Princeton. 

It makes mechanically a music which it never hears. 
It teaches a duty of sympathy to men that goes off with 
the men to bless the world, but which never blesses it, save 
in rare instances of noble men and lovely women. And 
it is, I aver, a terrible thing. 

O thou cruel ostrich mother of beautiful children, 
weaned before birth to fate and desert sand, how dost 
thou stand charged with the blood of thy victims 1 

Shall the watcher sleep in the tall watch-tower, by the 
great unsounded bell, while the whole sky is bright with 
a Joiid jflare, by which squares on squares away can be 
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distinctly seen, puffing engine, and red-capped firemen, 
and 6pooting water, and maddened hor6e ; and, pock-mark- 
ing the red fronts of the long row of tenement houses, the 
faces and forms of terrified people, on whose brows the 
levin-flame is growing hotter every minute ; impotent mid 
air, child and old man, mother and babe, shrieking, pray- 
ing, brandishing their hands, leaping wildly ont, falling, O 
God ! dashing down and dying, in one sickening, weltering, 
moving, shattered, blood-bespattered mass of suffering hu- 
manity on the hard stone pavement below, less hard thau 
the heart of that careless sleeper in yonder tower ? 

Shall we at the top of society look ont over hnman 
life and see gifted soul in child and woman, and toiler 
writhing every whither, in a fate that is worse than con* 
Burning lire, yet, unsleeping, bear them no aid? 

O, God of Genius ! thou who thyself hast suffered thy 
image by a carpenter to be carved into human shape; thou 
who hast turned the 6weat-drops on the bronzed brow of 
toil into the glittering diamonds of thy crown, regard, we 
pray thee, the sorrows, the temptations, the hermitage of 
Genius, among poor people and little children ; and set for 
the unholpen, in some way of thy own, in every commu- 
nity of earth, a watch-tower for Genius, as thou hast set it 
already in the starry heavens, out of whose crystal dome 
with nnslumbering eye of sun or moon or star, thou dost 
ook down forever on all the dwellers upon earth. 



CHAPTER n. 

AMINE. 

Long time ago in the history of Princeton letters, there 
was a brilliant youth upon the roll, of great genius, the 
descendant of an illustrious family, and afterward noto- 
rious as a filibuster and a writer. 

In his early life he experienced during his college 
course, what seemed to him to be a change of heart. 
With this impression upon him he went to the president 
of the institution and said, 

" Sir, I feel as if I might desire for my ambition a re* 
ligious life," and then detailed his experience. 

When he had finished the president coldly replied, 
" Young man, be assured that you are laboring under a 
delusion. Yours is not real conversion." And with that 
the brilliant youth turned away. 

That was a cold bath— what should have been a warm 
baptism. He never to the end of life showed the slightest 
symptom of religions interest. He plunged into gay so- 
ciety. He was a resistless flirt. He swept down hearts, as 
a scythe grass. He ran riot and revel with his splendid 
powers. 

Courtly, cavalier, commanding, he wore fascinating 
charms, and many were the hearts that ached to his 
touch. 

With that seductive glamour of the refined voluptuary, 
who knows just how to polish a mirror untf! even a death- 
head would be softened by it into warm \\i^fite \«&^Y* 
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wrought his dangerous spell upon all who were fellow to 
him in wit, theology, morals, and drawing-room. 

The traditions of the place always connected the name 
of the brilliant youth with the exquisite little waif found 
one morning on the doorstep of the old couple's home. 
Having no children of their own, they adopted it. No one 
ever came to inquire after it, or to claim it, and thus in 
that doubled orphanhood of adopted parentry the child 
grew up— a dove in an osprey's nest. 

But what a storm was brewing in that breast ! Little 
does the acorn dream of the oak that sleeps in its calm, 
unheaving bosom, wide-waving, many-toned, and taking 
already an imaginary hug with a tempest. Little does that 
smooth round bulb of a baby's life dream of the potential 
influences that already have waked from sleep within it, 
and, as saints or demons, Briareus-handed, argus-eyed, are 
beckoning it toward heaven, or luring it toward hell. 

The air of mysterious romance gathered with her 
growth round that lovely child, as the dreamy haze of an 
Indian summer day gathers over it as it grows higher. 

It was incredible that a creature of such loveliness 
should be the child of two such wretched parents. It was 
almost as incredible that they stood as the gap over which 
the lightning of genius had leaped in its skip from one 
generation to another. Such accidents occur rarely. 

As she grew up she began little by little to realize that 
these people were not her parents. Whispers ran between 
the boys and girls on the village green. Looks that wore 
the evil leer were turned on her from lecherous eves. She 
was in the air. 

When the bird flies out of the cage will it come back? 

When character goes it seldom comes back. It is very 
easy to lose you& character, it is very hard to get it again 
when once you have lost it 
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Of uncertain origin she naturally took on an air of un- 
certainty, that ran at last into absent Handedness, strag- 
gling, visionary gait, dreamy, far-away-over-the-hills look. 
In the heat of a game, in the rush of conversation, in the 
flurry of a recitation, she would suddenly stop, and wander 
farther and farther from herself, till in the twilight of her 
absent-mindedness she seemed quite lost. 

The verdict pronounced upon her for such behavior 
was, " queer," " eccentric," " crazy." 

Sometimes a tear would stand in her eye with her soul 
in it, as I have seen the sun in a dew-drop. 

Tear6 are the raised letters of the heart, and through them, 
though blind, we can read the alphabet of everlasting life. 

Spite of rags and rumor that superb face shone out 
wherever she wa6, among the brightly furbished children 
that blazed about her in gold and purple. You cannot 
make a menial out of a prince even in menial circumstan- 
ces. Nature knows her own. 

Thus it was that Amine — she had no last name — was 
coming, at the age of fifteen, to be the roost beautiful girl 
in town. And no less beautiful than accomplished. Per- 
force caste, circumstances or circle, she was beginning to be 
settled by men as the belle of the place. She talked like a 
Stradiovarius, an Amati, or a Cremona. She moved like 
an actress. She managed her eyes with a subtlety that 
overslaughed all she met. She had that generic quality 
that held within itself all others — repose. She was always 
thoroughly at herself. 

The grave statues are the only faces of Grecian art that 
have lived. All the caricatures are dead. The flippant 
touch of Time claims everything that trifles. Time moults 
no quill. 

Dignity is the only form of human durability. The 
gods never laugh. The dead never jest. 
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She had Such a reserve that always kept her in the fine 
repose of elegant ease. Superiority, like the eagle, always 
will take its place in the sun, even if it have to find it 
through a 6torm. 

But, oh, how doubly dangerous is such superiority, when 
it asserts its power in a little girl, generous, trustful, alone, 
misinterpreted. The locks, the jails, the padded cells, 
the tripple-tree, all bear testimony to the early neglect of 
genius. 

Amine went to the village school, studied hard, trained 
herself to think on different subjects of importance with 
penetration and precision, was omnivorous for books, pic- 
tures, music, authorcraft. She matured rapidly into a 
mentality that was a hectic. While other girls sewed and 
gossiped and ate candy and spent their time in talking the 
fashions and flirting with the la6t man, and after all were 
undeveloped and unfit for the office-work of life — she stud- 
ied. She knew the value of educated faculties trained for 
thought and imagination and judgment and wisdom and 
conscience and common sense, that most uncommon sense, 
and she developed them. 

She soon surpassed all that was taught in the public 
school, but her ostensible parents were too poor to pay for 
her at a private school, and thought, moreover, " so much 
book larnin all nonsints." Unlike so many girls, however, 
who graduate, and that, shame on them, with their mother's 
consent — yea, approval, at fifteen — sixteen — seventeen — ■ 
finished — yes, too sadly-finished — and finished forever, as 
far as their chances for anything distinguished or enviable 
on earth are concerned — unlike all such girls there was one 
school at which she never graduated — herself. She took 
her powers as they came, arid while they were facile and 
virile made the most of them. Compared with the silly 
girls whose idea of study is that it is an es\\ ^s\iyq& \a\»* 
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dispatched, whose idea of life is that it is a saturnalia of 
excitement, whose idea of a man is a pair of shoulder-straps 
or a barrel of money ; this ragged young girl, in all her 
beauty, little better than a pauper, was a princess ! 

How many Amine's there are ! How few there are ! 

A woman is not simply a mother because she gives 
birth to a child, but because she instils into that child a 
self-developing, self-asserting intelligence, a refined moral 
sense, which shall go with him all through his life, as his 
redemptive angel. If she does not do this for her child, 
6he is not, properly aud eternally speaking, his mother — 
she is his murderer. To do this requires education. That 
education is the education of her early years. 

Intelligence is the buttress and bell-tower of life. Ig- 
norance the basis on which it builds. A man or woman 
find there where by their what. They move in a sphere 
just as large as they can fill. They are measured by the 
amount of ready available brains they have. 

Brains ! I worship brains ! I worship them alike in 
man and woman. Goodness is dowdy when there isn't 
anything but goodness to be had. 

It is easy for some passionless people to be good. It 
would be an imposition to expect them to be bad. They 
have not brains enough in many instances to be bad. But, 
dear ! how stupid heaven will be, with these insignificant 
little men and women in it, who all say " Yes " alike to 
every thing you say, and then half an hour after all wheel 
about face and 6ay "No" to the very same thing. I 
hardly wonder under these circumstances, at the remark 
of the man who said, that if heaven was going to contain 
all the unbearably goody-good people that he had met, 
that hell would certainly be a very desirable place in which 
to spend the winter months at least. There is a goodness 
that is too often superb asininity. 
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I am tired of looking at pictures of saints who in many 
instances were as cold as the Mamertine that held them in 
its chill, who never knew an emotion, a heart-beat, a single 
exhubcrant passion. If you want to study character in its 
strongest forms go to the Rogue's Gallery and study it. 

Solve the tools, that like so many unopened riddles lie 
to your touch. Question the devices of skilled hands that 
have silently wrought their path by night, through massive 
wall and underground cell and double-barred doors. See 
the tricks that like the different kinds of knots lie tangled 
in those guilty handicrafts. Think of the pallid suffer- 
ing, the ruined homes, the cold, the famine, the misery 
that drove the wretch that night to such desperate devices, 
such more desperate deeds. Scrutinize the faces that hang 
on those walls, and mark in them the strong saliencies of 
courage and patience and hope and death-set determina- 
tion, and that last of earthly things — despair. 

See all this, and then say that it takes a fool to be a 
murderer or a villain. 

O the brains whose splendid powers have been left to 
wither on their stalk, and go to seed below the ground ! 
To what end was this waste f 

There are brains that are measured on a clam-shell, on 
a gold dollar, on a wine cup, on a face-glass, on a straight- 
ened forehead; and there are others that can only be meas- 
ured on the unfathomable God. whose coin and image 
they bear, and at whose unseen hand they were struck. 

It is not true that an intellectual woman is necessarily 
a cold woman. There is nothing in intellectual culture 
that attenuates love. That woman will love the deepest, 
the longest, the most immortally, who knows the most, 
feels the most, thinks the most, is .developed in the most 
faculties — and therefore is the most. 

It is not true on this basis that a ir&tv *W£A \» *\«r 
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cially developed intellectually above a woman, or that he 
should receive, in any distinctive sense, a higher education 
than she. She has equal faculties with him. The theory 
that a man is for brain and a woman for affection is false. 
If it be acted upon we shall soon have a race of brainless 
men. 

There may be several opposites of character, refine- 
ment, and instinct, which it will do for us to compliment 
by marriage, but it will not do to wed a man of brain to a 
brainless woman, any more than it will do to wed a meek- 
eyed Moses to a virulent Amazon, unless it be in order that 
she shall have the pleasure of pulverizing him whenever 
she pleases. 

Thus it was that Amine in the midst of vile characters 
had that instinctive genius that gave out its first sign in 
the power of its possessor, to discern clearly, not only its 
existence, but also its splendid superiority over all else 
in the world. 



CHAPTER III. 

CLARK THORNINOTON. 

u Smitingly beautiful/' 

Clare Thornington passed Amine for the first time. 

Clare Thornington was a young man of distinguished 
family. He was very popular in society, and there were 
a clump of pretty Princeton girls, any one of whom 
would have been glad to have had him. He was rich, 
handsome, dignified, had a fine voice, played well on the 
piano and violin, spoke good French at the French club, 
and was coveted generally by every ban vivant who was 
going to give a " kettledrum " or a " midnight." In short, 
Clare Thornington was in demand. 

He was not, however, the strong character that Amine 
was. Take him all in all, in the sum-total of his powers, 
he was weak. He had not one great element of strength. 
He had not a will of his own. He had not the intellectual 
hardihood to think for himself. He did not dare to brook 
the adverse opinion of the world, or of his own family. 
He had not, as we shall see in the analysis of his character, 
that one thing without which a man is a woman, yea a 
bibbed and tuckered child forever. — Sdfiality. 

To be selfiih is to be devilish, to be sdfial is to be 
God-like. 

It is strange how strong women so often affect weak 
men. 

I think it is because they were their first loves. There 

vines which take the shape of thgir Vr'vbX itw& >&& 'KKfe, 
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tree round which they cling, and when torn off will take 
no other shape, without breaking, forever. There are 
hearts like that. 

Strong natures are anchored in strong associations, and 
they will go back to them wearily every hour as they go 
forward from them, rather than give them up. 

The evening post was in, and Clare went in common 
with all the other college students to get his mail. 

On receiving a letter from his mother, he turned away 
from his friends, and crossing the street, sauntered down on 
the other side, absorbed upon its contents. He was about 
finishing the letter, when, hearing a footstep, he looked up, 
and saw a lithe graceful figure coming toward him. 

As she came nearer he saw that although she was 
plainly clad, she was most wondrously fair, and as she 
broke full upon his face, she bloomed like a cereus out of 
the night. 

There are some faces that bloom only once ,in a hun- 
dred years. The rose of the heart only blooms once, can 
only be plucked once, and then only by one alone. 

As she passed him, he could not resist the beauty of 
that spell that had sounded the death-knell over his heart, 
and he exclaimed, involuntarily, full in her face, 

" Smitingly beautiful ! " 

She wavered, colored, trembled, her face full of half- 
lights, half pleased, half angry, a sort of amphibious look, 
and passed. 

Clare unconsciously stopped, turned, and looked after 
her. She had gone, but his soul had gone with her. It 
would not come back again. 

What should he do f 

There are rare faces that have passed us, all disallowed 
in this world, and although we never saw them again, after 
that there was nothing left to see or hear. A great love is 
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like a great work of art. It strikes you instantly. Im- 
agine yourself learning to love a lily, or a great picture, 
or Niagara's ice-crash, with a gorgeous sunset splintering 
on it into thousands of rainbows. A great love cannot 
be learned. All great things are touches. They come 
once. 

The sun comes and goes. The charm of his staying 
is his going. We like often. We love once. 

Clare Thornington felt a love on him like this. What 
should he do? She was fading away as her face seemed to 
fade away with refinement. In a moment she would be 
lost perhaps forever from his view. Not an instant was to 
be wasted. 

His mind was made up in an instant. He followed after 
her fast and feverishly. At every step he almost repented 
his vassalage to an unknown woman, but like fabled fairy 
she led him on. 

Nearer and nearer he came on her. 

Did she hear him ? 

Is there a step that has in it the heart-beat of a silent 
love? 

He is close upon her — the leaves crisp under his feet, 
but from her no sidelong look, no slight notice, no encour- 
agement of any sort, nothing that would mar the suspi- 
cion that she was a ladv. 

Coolly advancing on one side of her he took off hi9 hat, 
and holding it in his hands as he spoke, said to her : 

" I have met yon, Mademoiselle, to be struck down by 
your beauty. I cannot resist it, save by an indifference 
which will be but a weak affectation. I beg that you will 
give me, in some proper way, the opportunity of meeting 
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The beautiful creature stood still with amazement. 
Her bosom heaved, her heavily pencilled ev*Ud& v*q^ft. 
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down their long lashes over her lustrous eyes, her heart 
flamed np into her face, and the gnarled muscles of her 
agony tortured the white peace of her snowy neck. 

Like a beautiful fawn at bay, that turns every whither, 
yet knows not whither to escape, she turned within herself. 

Who was this man ? Why did he want her ? Why 
had he followed her so far f What was his motive I Was 
such a thing proper in itself as the thing which he had 
donet 

All such thoughts were intensified by the fact that this 
was the first time that a person of so much apparent aris- 
tocratic bearing had ever noticed her, or spoken to her 
kindly. 

And yet as she looked at him she loved him. We are 
very apt to love those who love us. Like quicksilvers 
like. 

She hesitated for a moment, and then said quietly : 

"I will gratify yon under proper circumstances, sir. 
Gome to me, if you really care so much for me, at my 

home on the corner of and streets. I thank 

you." 

The young collegian bowed gracefully, and the girl with 
her pale, pathetic face swept into the night. 

Glare Thornington went back to his room. He tried 
to study, but he could not. He listened to music, but it 
was all discord. He turned to paintings, but they were 
daubs. He tried persons, but they only stood aggravat- 
ingly in front of that one face — Amine. 

There was only one music, one study, one painting, one 
person in the world. It was she. 

Everything on earth veils and bows to love. Thrones, 
legislatures, courts, prisons, homes, hearts — all go down 
before this crowned potentate— Love. It is the prophet of 
the souL It is the only thing worth living again. It is 
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immortal on earth, and in heaven it alone is immortality. 
All else — the earth — the air — the body — are fictions. God 
is the victim of responsibility. He can do nothing with 
sin flaunting itself in his very face, unless he is perfect 
Love. 

Clare Tbornington, although ill at ease within himself 
— as all persons who are violently in love, and, what is 
worse, uncertainty, are apt to be, never spoke his feelings 
to his nearest friend, or those who were daily habitues of 
his room. In this one thing he exhibited the make-up 
of a gentleman. 

No real gentleman of the heart, and there are no 
others, will ever brandish lightly, or eveu suffer himself 
to mention a lady's name in a public place, at club, table, 
party, or street corner, especially if she be related to him 
in any way that commands his respect. 

Day on day wore away, and still he delayed to obey 
the injunction of the heart And still when he was with 
others, it was then that he was most with her. Ah me t 
Ah me I There's no presence like absence. 

Amine walked on in the way she was going, apparently 
as calmly as before, but within her heart-beats walked faster 
than her feet She, too, had felt the levin-flame that had 
snapped and flashed between them, and she felt her soul 
burgeon within her into a sphere that took in heaven and 
all the stars. 

She felt for the first time in her life that she was a — 
commandress. And yet, poor and misplaced and misinter- 
preted, and in a hovel with vile people whose very appear- 
ances would damn her chances for being or doing anything, 
what opportunity had she ) 

How many such girls there are. It is a far grander 
thing to discover one such soul, than the most difficult star 
of heaven. They shall shine as the stars forever and ever^ 
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when those bright luminaries themselves shall go out in 
the glory of God. 

The white statues that stand like shriven saints in the 
palaces of kings, come from the black clay. The white- 
robed saints that stand in the palace of the great Sculptor, 
the statuary of heaven, came from the black nights and 
sorrows and ruined homes and veils of the earth. 

Dear Amine! There is a realm of rest and beauty and 
reward where such as you shall see God, and be like him 
as he is. 

No last name hast thou on earth ! It shall be Mercy 
in heaven, the most beautiful of all names, the name that 
death gives to a sinner. 

How could she see the man who had been so graciously 
frank as to pay her, a poor penniless girl, such a compli- 
ment. She resolved on many ways. She would meet him 
by appointment, by proxy, by letter, by an interview in 
the street, in church. There are as many ways to meet 
people as there are people to meet. 

But no, she thought more and better of it, and returned 
to her first impression that he should come to the house. 
It would be a terrible test, but it would prove the man. 
And then, too, he would see her in her present circum- 
stances, and in her true light. If she could not stand the 
contrast in his eyes, enough. 

Did she expect too much ? Would it be an exhibition 
of weakness if he failed in the end to stand that test ? 

It is the masterpiece of genius, that in the hour of its 
defeat it turns, and, overslaughed, saves itself by the very 
thing that ruined it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A TRYING ORDEAL. 

If a passer-by had taken notice, he might have seen a 
tall, fashionably dressed, refined looking youngs man stand- 
ing one afternoon abont dusk, at the door of the miserable 
tumble-down tenement on the alley. 

In answer to his knock, an old woman came to the 
window, and poking out her gypsy-turbaned head, with a 
clay pipe sticking out of her month, looking more like a 
bawdy figure-head for a cigar-store than a plain washer- 
woman, coarsely inquired, 

" What's wanted ? " 

" Does Miss Amine live here, and is she at-home ! " said 
young Thornington. 

" She does, and 6he is," replied the old has:. " And 
who are you, and what can a fine gintleman like you be 
wanting of a poor young gal like her ? No good, I'll lay." 

" Bad luck to you !" vociferated the little old man, who 
stnck his head out of the kitchen window, but who sud- 
denly recognizing Thornington as one of the students 
whose washing he took in, beat a hasty retreat, collaring 
the old woman as he went, and endeavoring to quiet all 
hands, seeing the mistake that had been made, but not 
soon enough for the parrots, who began a terrible fusillade 
of responses, which were all addressed to the unfortunate 
youth, and which sounded like so many human voices com- 
ing from all parts of the house. 

" Bad luck to you ! " screamed one parrot. 
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shrew-like voices, as though the same thought had struck 
them both at the same moment, 

" Pull down your vest ! " at the same time giving him 
the rao6t satirical look of sidelong scorn. 

There was nothing for Poor Thorniugton to do but to 
take away his hands from his vest. 

But these birds were not going to stop snch rare sport 
with a few simple remarks, so, to the indescribable horror 
of poor Thornington, who was in anything but a state to 
be converted, they both flew from the windows and perched 
in fearless audacity one on one shoulder and the other on 
the other of the nearly exhausted youth. 

With a horrible string of nine-cornered oaths they both 
began, almost simultaneously, to bend over him, and put- 
ting their vulture-beaked voices close to his ear, beg him, 
in the same breath with the blasphemy to " Come to 
fans!" 

There they stood like two exhorters, laboring in dead 

earnest, over what seemed to them a poor miserable 

wretch, interlarding any lack of interest on his part with a 

smart dab of their beak on his ear, or by exclaiming every 

once and awhile in the proceedings, 

" Don't git weary I " " Don't git weary ! " 
Just then a man passed by carrying a glass pitcher of 
new cider in his hands. 

One of the birds turning its head from the convert, 
caught sight of the glass pitcher and the cider, and shouted 
out right in the middle of the exercises, to the great amuse- 
ment of the crowd of village gamin, that the witty birds 
had collected about them, 
" Pass the rosy ! " 

"Pass the rosy I" sung out the other bird just as he 
was whispering some spiritual advice in a low voice iu the 
of the inquiring soul. 
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Both birds excited by their success in drawing a crowd, 
began saying something in an inaudible tone to each other, 
which ended in their endeavoring to organize a prayer- 
meeting out of the motley crowd of spectators, with Clare 
Thornington for the subject of their clinic. 

Poor Thornington felt as if he should sink through the 
floor. 

He thought at first of trying to resist, but he was afraid 
of getting a beak of one or both of these birds in each ear, 
so he meekly stood still, and consented to be victimized by 
the evangelists still further. 

When the mirth of the crowd had subsided over this 
sort of Punch-and-Judy show, one of the parrots said, in a 
deep, solemn tone, 

" Let us pray," at the same time closing his eyes, and 
looking indescribably sanctimonious. 

" Amen," said the other parrot. 

The first parrot then began a most peculiar routine 
and earnest prayer, which like all the other things he 
had caught from the prayer-meetings of the poor people 
sometimes held there, in which it addressed Jesus as, 
H Sweet sir I " 

In speaking of Thornington's sins it prayed that God 
would " bust his sin-bands and let him out," and " fill him 
with concupiscence and all manner of creeping things," 
"anoint him with the 'ile of Patmos,' that he may go 
round like 'a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour.'" 

This remarkable prayer was frequently interrupted by 
such ejaculations of the other parrot as these, 

"Amen!" "Glory be to God!" "Hallelujah!" 
"God bless the brother!" "That's what's the matter 
with Hannah!" " Give it to him, Lord!" and a variety 
of such profane attempts at religion, mingled with an 
occasional oath. 
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When the blasphemous birds had got through with the 
prayer, before the crowd had had time to recover frtffii 
their shock, or Thorn ingt on to realize that these smart 
clowns had made him the show-monkey for the occasion, 
one of them, striking an angle of beatific joy, began to 
sing in a depraved tone, 

u I am so glad that Jesus loves me." 

The thought that Jesus could love such a blasphemous 
bird, who really seemed, as parrots do, to enter into this 
whole thing diabolically, was too much for the crowd, who 
spilled over with laughter and began to grow obstreperous. 

At that moment the old woman made her appearance 
with a broom in her hand, and scattered the birds, who 
flew round', hopping, chattering, swearing, and indignantly 
declaring that " the best prayer-meeting they had ever 
conducted had been broken up, that the means of grace 
had been trifled with," and " a great deal of good had been 
prevented." 

"You must excuse the blarsted varmints, mister," mut- 
tered the old zany. " There's a dreadful paceable bird, 
save on the saving of souls, and the likes of that." 

Just as Clare was about to reply, one of the parrots 
turned the subject for him, by attempting to sing in a 
cracked voice from the window, 

" O to be nothing, nothing! " 

It came very near getting its wish, for the exasperated 
old hag, seeing the birds determined to turn things into a 
protracted meeting, threw a broom at the irrepressible pre- 
centor, just as he was raising the hymn which, if it had 
ever struck, would have convinced him pretty effectually, 
that he was indeed nothing. 

Just then Amine, who had been out came up, and see- 
ing the ungracious little old hag engaged in talking with 
a gentleman whom she had since learned «i\ fcWaN^*xA 
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fearing that from his distracted look she might have 
oft'ended him, said quickly : 

" Mother, this is all right. This is a gentleman that I 
have met. Ho is thoroughly — " 

" Met !— you met f " vociferated the old «any ; " met t-r- 
where the deuce did you ever meet a gentleman, I'd like to 
know ? " 

" Mother,'* said Amine, "you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself to treat a gentleman so." 

" Come in, Mr. Thornington." 

" Come back here," angrily growled the wicked little 
old man from the recesses of the house. "Didn't I tell 
yon once before that you were spiling two dollars a week 
by your ruinous tongue ? " 

"Sure, is it yerself that's talking?" muttered the 
withered shrew, as she withdrew sullenly from the room, 
and left Clare and Amine alone with each other. 

" There is only one thing shabbier/' said Amine, " than 
this old shanty, or the treatment you have received in it, 
and that is an apology for it You must, however, pardon 
mother ; she is old and irritable and childish, and doee not 
know or mean what she does." 

Thornington then described graphically the attempts of 
the birds to convert him ; the crowd, their amusement, the 
prayer and song, to Amine's amazement. 

She had not intended such a test for him as this. 

"Will you not tell me your name? " said Clare. 

" My name is Amine," said the beautiful girl. " I have 
no last name. I lost my mother and father when I was 
a little child, and nobody seems to know or be willing 
to tell me what their names were. I guess I'm nobody's 
child." 

As she said this large tears weltered in her wondrous 
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"Amine!" said Thornington, "that's a beautiful 
name," quivering with excitement. 

Another test for Clare Thornington. 

This beautiful creature was a waif ! 

God of the Unknown ! who have no last name, we 
thank thee for that light that reveals all men justly, by 
which they shall know thee yet as their father, and thy 
name shall be in their foreheads. 

" Yes," replied the girl sadly, " but what's a beautiful 
name in a wretched nature ? What is a burnidg^love in a 
dangerous life ? A humming-bird singing in a lion's open 
mouth." 

The girl leaned forward heavily on her hands. 

" Miss Amine," said Thornington, " I thank you so 
much for seeing me. I should have sought an introduc- 
tion to you, but I knew of no one that knew you." 

"No," returned Amine, "all know me, and yet no 
one knows me. I am alone ! I lead a horrible life ! If I 
AVed in a cave at the centre of the earth, I could not be 
more buried alive than I am. I am a moving tomb! " 

"Would you not escape from such a life if you 
could ? " 

"Decidedly I as one would escape from a dungeon." 

"Do you consider yourself capable of a great love — a 
grand passion?" 

"I have never thought much about love," said Amine. 
"I have never been loved, i was born as a violet is born, 
np in the cold mountains, in the early spring, out of the — 
snow— dead. I was born dead, dead, dead ! so far as love 
tod hope and joy are concerned. I have no memory of 
mother, father, home." 

"Are not these people your parents $ " 

"These people!" said Amine, with infinite <mtem\>V,> 
"these people are my keepers. I wa& oaat \x^ Yt&x* wX <& 
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my cradle, as bread is cast upon the waters, and after many 
days they found me. Does not my face answer my ques- 
tion?" 

Young Thornington was now desperately in love with 
this girl. She seemed, in all her lovely misery there, to 
invoke his assistance. The spirit of chivalry arose in him, 
and he said to her, 

" Will you allow me to love you ? " 

A very beantiful proposal, surely. 

She looked at him silently, but with a silence that was 
an answer. 

Words belong to the body. Silence belongs to the soul 

She leant proudly back for a moment, as if in lofty 
hauteur, to parry with the tilting thoughts that lifted 
lance upon her, and then, leaning triumphantly forward, 
fell with her fine face on his shoulder. 

She said not a word, but her face was one rose-red 
" Yes." 

Immortal instant ! When I remember that the love 
shrined in that single drop of time holds the image of eter* 1 
nity's sun in it ; when I think of all that waits in that in- 
stant of love or hate, tears or joy, peace or despair, hap- 
piness or misery, I do not wonder that some men would 
say: 

" Fair woman ! let me love you for an instant, and 
then let me never love you again." 

Amine at this moment hearing the two old people 
quarreling violently together, and fearing a general row 
turned to Glare and said : 

" Mr. Thornington, you must go. I am atraid that 

your prolonged presence will cause a disturbance in the 

house. Do not come here again. When this breeze blows 

by, I will meet you under the old oak in Lovers' Lane. 

There you can stay as long aa you. ctaooaa? 
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" Meet me there a week from to-day, will you ? Yes," 
aid ThorningtoQ, who took in the situation, and rising, 
nssed her fondly and departed. As he went out he heard 
me of the parrots still singing, "I am 60 glad that Jesus 
oves me." 

Lovers' Lane is a deeply wooded vista lying near 
Princeton, through which, at sunset and by moonlight, 
tome of the most beautiful effects of chequered light are 
produced. 

Here, traced in deep dim old cuts, are the names of 
men distinguished in senate, state, church, army, navy, 
field, letters, and all the walks of life. 

Here, countless courtships have been carried on, count- 
kit proposals made, countless flirtations inflicted upon 
virdant swains, countless kisses given and stolen from the 
willing maiden, countless poems inspired. 

Those old gnarled trees, when the wind stirs in them, 
ve garrulous with all such gossips. 

There is something about a tree that was made for 
lorere. It never listens. 

There is a tree among those old wintered foresters, 
that bears to this day, cut in its bark, obscurely, the name 
—Amine. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE L0VKR8. 

Who that hath watched the setting sun take his blood- 
shot eye off of the great city, as if in pity turning deject- 
edly away from a spectacle which it can no longer endure, 
hath not bethought him of the pitiable contrast between 
the works of art and the splendors of nature. How de- 
graded the one! how pure the other! Where once the 
water-lily opened its cup to drink the dew out of the open 
6ky of God's hand, now the drinking-cup of the drunkard, 
carved out of the blood-stained shell of a broken heart, in 
which lies a father's hope, a mother's tears, and a serpent 
coiling at the bottom; and on its surface — a bit of the 
broken image of God. Where once the crystal spring or 
the silvery rivulet, now the flowing bowl or the foaming 
beaker ; where once the songs of birds in the wickers (rf 
old forests, now the oaths of the blasphemer or the groans 
of the sufferer ; where once the grass-Made quivered in the 
lush green, now the red blade of the murderer ; where once 
the dreamy boom of bumble-bees around some briery dell, 
now the snap of whips, the toot of steam whistles, the 
jangle of bells on the car-horses, the fluttering tweaks oi 
prison-birds, who never sing in their covered cages ; where 
once the dens of wild beasts, grand, wild, beautiful, now 
the dens of infamy, impure, unclean, horrible ; where once 
the timorous white violet, peeping inconspicuously out oi 
the primrose hedge, now the souls of those who no longei 
walk in white before God, atamed v*\W\ fao^ <A WwA %^ 
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trespass, flaunting their filthy rags in awful travesty, as 
they wait in the dressing-room of — eternity. 

How different from such a spectacle is sunset, when its 
glory falls unsullied on stream and forest and mountain, 
bathing the sweet, fresh, pure scenes of earth in a beauty 
that seems for a little while like that of heaven I 

It was sunset. It was that hour in the twilight when 
it is neither day nor night, when the whole world glim- 
mers like the pale statuary in the curtained studio of an 
artist. It is the hour of doubt. Then the sick dip first 
m toward one sphere, then toward another. Then the giddy 
flippant puts his face in his hands and wears him a sombre 
look. Then the monk in the abbey on the blue mountains, 
as the moon, the abbess of the night, kneels under the hush 
of heaven to count her rosary of stars, goes to the window 
to watch the rising light and kindle at it his pensive hope 
l of immortality. Then the artist and painters and poets 
l and all they who dip their pencils in the tinct of Nature's 
b transfiguration, sunset, come forth, to stand with Moses and 
Elijah, to behold the glory, if not of an ascended Saviour, 
at least of an enthroned God, as he moves round the earth 
in that ehekinah of the heavens — sunset. 

A painter must first have chaos in his pencil if he 
would paint creation. 

Sunset! How" like the gate of glory, with flaming 
sword and flying cherubim. How, as if heaven had sent 
all her paiuters to work in the ivory air, with a touch and 
a tracery that only heaven lays on her own ceiling. Ye 
toowy clouds, that walk through yon Red Sea of waves like 
Baints made white in the blood of the Lamb ; ye everlasting 
gates, high and lifted up, through whose triumphal arch 
creeps on apace the blind goddess of the night, with her 
train of stars ; ye billows of bewildering beawVj ^okVv&^Wk. 
& the coming darkness in harmonious diseox^X^a^^^ 
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en's irresoluble music ; ye cold dazzling . glaciers of ci 
colors, sliding harmlessly, yea, silently down those i 
steeps upon the gloom below ; clouds, the finest to 
on the heavens, and yet, but the dnst of his feet, gi 
with your last earthly light the cross-crowned spire an 
lowly wayside daisy, the face of the dying, and the 
of the exultant, the grave of the pallid slumberer, an* 
homes of the living ; golden banners of hope flung < 
the window of the world to come, from the warded he 
where lies repose for men upon the troubled earth. 
set ! earth's transfiguration for heaven, with all its as 
iug children, whose souls the day has 6een floating 
God. Sacred art thou to love and hope and memoi 
evermore. Solemn as the eye of God thou dost shii 
fore us, the grande§t earthly symbol of the light in ^ 
we 6hall see light, " the light that was never on lai 
sea." Dedicated be thou forever and forever to the c 
of the earthward traveller, for his hope of all that is he 
ward. 

The sun sows the heavens by day with the seeds c 
light that blossom at night in the stars. It is immort 

A scene like this bathed the evening-lighted wo 
Amine entered the lane to meet Clare Thomington. 

As she turned into it she saw his fine figure 
thoughtfully upon the ground, as he paced with a 
ured step the space between them. 

Turning suddenly as her step crisped on his ear a 
the dead leaves, like ghostly thoughts on dead trai 
hopes (what so dead and yet so living as an echo !) h 
her standing there in the deep wine-light of the wood 

What more beautiful than a beautiful face in a : 
of God's own setting I 

Hurrying toward her he kissed her. 

A kiss ! There are as many kinds of kisses as the 



i 
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tears. The dim kiss of the bashful firstling in love ; the 
kiss of the voluptnary, taken with smooth excess; the kiss 
of betrayal, bestowed by its nnctious Jndas ; the kiss of 
usance, laid on with an asp ; the kiss of parting waved from 
parting ship or dying lips; the kiss of impassioned love. 

O Lips ! O Kisses ! How many lives have been lost 
on those coral reefs! How many a noble nature, spent 
with the red vintage of the heart in delicious revel, hath 
left the wine-6tains of its passion at those rose-crowned 
portals ! 

The kiss wherewith Glare T horning ton kissed Amine 
was the kiss of love. 

" Darling," he whispered. 

She leant and trembled to him as the vine, wind-shaken, 
trembles to the oak; her limbs folded themselves luxuri- 
antly, like light drapery about him ; her white arms twined 
fondly around his neck ; her bosom heaved ; her eyes were 
tores, and her white hand trembled into his as a white 
bird flutters to its nest. 

Have you never Been a face so beautiful that it seemed 
fading away with refinement as you looked at it ? I have. 
—It was one of sorrow's pictures. 

She leant and trembled there on him, but said nothing. 

There are some persons who speak when they say noth- 
ing. The eyes, the face, the heart are voices. 

Amine was one of these. 

" Darling, look at me," he said. 

Amine raised her large lustrous eyes, and fixed them 
steadfastly on him. 

"Amine — I can call you Miss Amine no longer — I 
want to ask you one question at the beginning of our love. 
Will you love me forever?" 

"To have loved for an instant, for me," replied Amine, 
"is to have loved forever. We like often. We love <k\q&" 
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" Can it be possible that so much beauty and love 
be mine forever? That seems too sweet a cup wit 
a dreg in it." 

" That depends upon yourself," said Amine. 

" I will love yon, darling, in spite of earthly cin 
stances until death breaks all our hands from idols." 

" But you must not idolize me. Tou must not 
idolize God. Idolatry is neither love nor worship. ] 
ine as a mau may love a woman, tenderly, strongly, wh 
with every power of 60ul and body. That is my id< 
Jove, Mr. Thorn—" 

" Call me Clare," interposed Thornington, " Mr. Tl 
ington is too distant, too formal now." 

" Clare is a beautiful name, but after all a name is 
a very limited way of communing with one you love, 
me talk to you as I talk to trees and sky and nature, v 
out once ever thinking of confining them to names, 
bide, I cannot tell you how I detest such gushing tin 
bare appellations of affections that have been thumbei 
the tongue alike of the costermonger and the crov 
head since time began as, 'pety,' * ducky,' 'dearie,' '. 
bie,' * honey,' % precious.' They are too common. T< 
like everybody is to be like nobody. I think God is n 
so out of place as in a name. It is a travesty on infi 
to try to catch it like a mouse in the spring-trap 
name. 

"I cannot do it," said Amine, untwining her a 
around his neck, and looking up at the great sky. "I 
not call you anything. There are no words, no letter 
names to express the true pathos of love. Christ did 
well as it could bo done, when he turned and looke< 
Peter." 

" Yes," said Clare, " there will be no names in hca 
It will be the languaged silence of the heart. Names 
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poor broken things. But what will you call me then, and 
what shall I call yon ? " 

" Call me !f Why, nothing ! Why call me at all? I came 
long ago, and I will never go. There is nobody and noth- 
ing to call. It sounds so tiresome to be repeating over 
and over again a person's name. Don't you think so f " 

" Yes, yon are right, although I had never thought of 
it in that light before." 

Sitting down on the round big roots of the black- 
trnnked tree, Clare drew Amine close down by him, and 
began to talk to her of her early life, of her sad and un- 
placed circumstances, of her coarse and brutal guardians, 
and of her own nature. At last he 6poke of his love for 
her, and how she had inspired it, and finally of his family, 
their pride, their wealth, their social position. 

Poor Clare! He thought he had told her all his 
heart 

The soul is a secret that cannot be told to any one but 
-God. 

When he had finished she looked up from the water 
where her bine eyes had been lying like the violets at her 
feet. 

"O beloved youth!" sighed the beautiful Amine, 
u what right have I thus to detain thee even at thy own 
request? What high barriers must thou leap for me! 
What storm and night and weary steed must bear us both 
away ! What proud family connections, what college in- 
fluences, what insinuating counsels, what admiring atten- 
tions from fond and fair women, will conspire to take me 
from thee ! But, spite time or taking, I trust you." 

14 Dear," said Clare, " I consider it an honor to have 

Norx. — The Lovers' Lane described in this book is not the one com- 
nonly known as such, but a beautiful part of the Quaker road by Stony 
Brook through the woods. 
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won the love of 6uch a woman. I will never leave j< 
— never ! " 

u Never f " said Amine. 

O Clare ! O Amine ! 

The last rays of the setting sun had faded ont on t 
western hills as the last earthly kiss of Glare Thornic 
ton and the lovely Amine had died out on their lips f< 
ever. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE THORNINGTON MANSION. 

Ik a marble-crowned house in the city of New York, 
there lived a family of great elegance. The members of 
that house had descended by a long and illustrious line 
from English aristocracy, and they were proud of a name 
that was read, now on the side of a ferry-boat, now on a 
flying bunting, now on the dusty leaves of books of his- 
torical record, and now in the public prints; the old aris- 
tocratic name of Thornington. 

It was not to be wondered, that the Thorningtons 
Should be believers in blood. 

This house was the rendezvous of learned and accom- 
plished people, meu and women, artists, musicians, sculp- 
tors, singers, statesmen, poets, editors, critics, divines. 
Once in every two weeks there gathered within its walls, 
"The Fortnightly,*' a club as celebrated in its own way as 
%< The Century," composed of the old knickerbockers of 
the old Dutch city. 

The habitues of every art gallery, the knight of the 
c ne, the lovers of music, the epicure, will all remember the 
splendid paintings and sculptures in the art gallery, the 
hidden music heard in the lovely little conservatory, the 
noble Collenders that invited the balls to gamble harm- 
lessly over their green, the well-selected libraries, the menu 
* la mode. 

Every house, whether in the city or country, should 
kftve within it, in their pure, unadulterated forox^ *Ul xkaw* 
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innocent amusements that are to be found without it in 
such objectionable shape : billiards, chess, musical instru- 
ments, bowling alleys, gymnasiums, etc. 

The place where a family lives for many years, must 
be something more than a house. It must be a home. 

A house is not a home. 

Such a panurgy of effects was the Thornington man- 
sion. 

What a contrast to the little tumble-down red shanty 
on the alley in which Amine lived. — Poor Amine ! 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Thornington and 
Glare. He was their only son. What wonder that his 
mother loved him. 

Mr. Thornington was a cold, lofty man, as exalted in 
exclusive pride above his fellows, as the Matterhorn above 
the Alps, and as icy, as approachless, as dazzling. The 
higher his life went toward the warm heaven, strange to 
say, the colder it seemed to grow. He had no sympathy 
with his kind. 

His wife was like him. 

They were both so strong in the consciousness of social 
position, that it was their pitiable weakness, because about 
their only stock-in-trade in the way of thought. 

I am a believer in blood, but if it is not properly 
crossed on a sturdier stock as it flows, there is that within 
its process of refinement that will finally run out. The 
end of all this is sickness, disease, attenuated bodily stature, 
mental aberration and weakness. 

The perfect spire has stopped at last at a point in the 
air where its tapering top could be whittled down no finer. 
It ran out. 

There is a white sand found at the mouths of rivers. 

It k the last result of the wear and eddy and sediment of 

the water in its flow over different aoWa voA.to&e& ^a.4 
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mineral deposits from the spring to the sea. It is called 
— silt. 

There is a fine sublimate found in some rare souls 

that is the long run and result of flowing years through all 

their different processes of refinement. It is silt. It is 

the finest human product. It fulfils the great truth that 

genius does a great thing and does it easily, and does it as 

nothing else can. Generations have been getting ready 

for it. Other lesser minds have been preparing for it with 

infinite toil and unrequited patience, that it may afford to 

flash out without preparation and without toil upon the 

world. Such genius strikes a splinter from the brain with 

every thought. It is too rare, too expensive, to last long. 

It is one of our fine touches that comes but once, and 

leaves its uncopyable Apollo. If not grafted on a sturdier 

stock it must die. 

This was the trouble with the Thorningtons. They 
had- gone, as every old house and old city and old nation 
oi history has gone, to seed on its stalk. 

And it was now simply a toothless, insignificant weak- 
nesa. 

There is no nobler coat of arms for a household than 
family pride crossed on family honor and distinction. It 
is imperial. 

But family pride may be unreasonable, and carried be- 
yond its true bound. 

It is always so when it fails in its prejudice to discrim- 
inate persons from circumstances. 

What has the sea-gull to do with the water under which 
he dips and out of which he comes — unwet ? Nothing. 

What has the white lily to do with the dusty ground 
ont of which it was born, looking away from its stem ? 
Nothing. 

We were all born looking away from Qroro&sut. ^ ^ 
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see everything but the eyes. Wc see others; We cannot 
see ourselves. 

There are those who in dim, hard, cruel circumstances 
stand enslaved as with shackles, yet having by nature or 
application not the slightest thing in common with such 
circumstances. There are kings and queens of earth and 
beauty, whose thrones are hard, cold, wayside rocks, whose 
dusky sceptre is a brier at which the anointed hand of 
the pale golden-haired goddess of poverty bleeds. But all 
heaven is holding its starry crown above. them, and it shall 
yet rest gently upon their troubled foreheads, as the Urim 
and Thummim of the stars, those blazing precious stones, 
rest on the firmamental . breastplate of the high-priest of 
the universe. And they shall reign with him forever and 
ever, in heaven. 

Amine was one of these. 

A pleasant party sat round the evening table brave with 
rare books, and larded and interlarded with pictures, speci- 
mens of art, curiosities of literature, and handicraft, and a 
thousand other things, when suddenly a familiar pull was 
heard at the bell, and in a moment young Lispenard, Thorn- 
ington's college chum bounced into the room. 

" Well, Harry," cried a score of voices, " from what 
planet did you drop ? What a comet you are ! Have you 
just come ? " 

" Just fresh from the train," said Harry, after a few ot 
those usual convulsions which gentlemen usually have 
while taking off their overcoats. 

" And how is Clare ? " eagerly inquired the queenly 
woman that sat reading in the centre of the group. 

"Well," replied young Lispenard, rather peculiarly, 
" Clare is pretty well, but somehow or other he don't seem 
to be the same Clare that he was at the beginning of the 
term. He seems hard to get at, and a YAA& mwAs ? 
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u Why, Lispenard," exclaimed the mother anxiously, 
" what do yon mean ? Clare is the most equable boy in 
his disposition that I ever knew. No child, I know, is his 
peer in that. * What is the matter ? Something, I know, 
more than you have told me." 

" Well," replied Harry, coloring a trifle, and evidently 
worried, " there is a story that Clare is desperately in love 
with a very beautiful girl in Princeton, who has' had a ro- 
mantic history, and who is generally conceded to be, by 
all fair-minded persons, the real belle of the place." 

" And pray, my dear Harry," flared the mother, " who, 
for God's sake, is this girl ? Who is she ?• What is she ? 
Where is she ? Does she live in a nice house f Is she a 
giri of social position ? Does Princeton count her in its 
inner circle ? " 

u Well, my dear Mrs. Thornington," said Lispenard, 

"you know that there is an idea, which probably has 

grown out of the pride of the place, and the intense feeling 

of classical caste there, that the inner circle of Princeton 

society is so far in that it cannot be discovered. Be that 

is it may, I believe that this pretty girl that the students 

are all crazy about, unfortunately, is not socially recognized 

in Princeton, while, nevertheless, there is a well established 

opinion that she is a most remarkable and exquisite girl, 

and as far as beauty and style and fascinating femininity 

go, is really, by all odds, the belle of the city." 

"Well, but Harry," commanded the mother feverishly, 
" tell us frankly all about this girl. Where does she live, 
and who are her parents, and what are her surroundings! " 

" She is said, as story goes," said Harry, " to have boen 
a waif, found one sharp winter's morning at the door of 
a house in one of the back streets, and taken in by an old 
toople and cared for kindly. As she grew older everybody 
that *b* never could have been the q\A& q& wM&L*\iiKt > 
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" ( ), inv 1m>v ! Can it ho that v«>u 
mother's la>t words to vou, of fervei 
sealed testimony ? Can it be that you 
her heart-throbs for your destiny, am 
an unknown foundling for your futurt 
that this bright, beautiful, magnificent 
dark blot upon the illustrious banner o 
God I it must not, cannot be. No ! I w 
Liepenard, you must go with me." 

"This is bad business for me," said 
"Clare will turn and brand me with be 
stand before him as the Iscariot, or as P 
stand that." 

" No, no ! " said Mrs. Thornington. 
town with you and make my son a frie 
all our New York boys, and take off the 
by learning the thing as it will unquestu 

n the shape of general rumor." 
"Very well '* «"» :J 
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and the running brook, poured like God's own flowing 
hearty out of his open palm, than the three-folded balls of 
the city pawnbroker, or the adulterated tide of intemper- 
ance that gurgles with the death groans of countless human 
hearts. And yet, better the pure, fervent, unbridled love 
of a fresh «ntravelled country girl, than the puckered pout- 
ing of a spoiled city child, who, independent by reason of 
descended wealth, and flattered by hollow ostentation, will 

web a hell instead of a heaven round the enterprising man 

that marries for everything but a wife. 

" Clare must be brought home instantly, and this thing 

stopped immediately, my dear," said Mrs. Thornington to 

her husband, as they retired. 

u Yes — you had better go yourself and bring him." 
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There are no accidents. The coi 
that of the stars — law. 

It was a week since Amine had 1 
Clare. Why was it ? 

He had broken his promise to meet 
by the brook. He had not explained 
Had he gone home unexpectedly? L 
thing happened ? Was he dead ? Couk 
deserted her? 

The truth was that Clare was in su« 
dered condition that the poor boy kn€ 
absent-minded agony of hours or days, o 
eternity. He could not make up his mil 

How could he meet with the lovely < 
neet was but to part with ? How cc 
erf 

A fr. lout kS« — * 
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fore, he pinned tightly in a gnarled reoesa, an envelope, 
enclosing a note which ran as follows: 

"My Dear Amine : — 

"I beg, for overwhelming reasons, that in the 
very acceptance of iny love you will release me. I lovo 
.von, and I always shall love yon, and I love yon too much 
to meet with you only to part. I cannot hope, however, 
that yon will continue your regard for me alone, after 
vhat you must consider such cruel and unexplained treat- 
ment But if it be any comfort to you, this know at least, 
that I have loved, once for all. Dear Amine, farewell I 
« Lastingly— «C ." 

This was the note which Amine found fastened to the 
tree only an hour later on the evening of the same beau- 
tiful day. 

Drawing out the pins that tightened it down to the 
hrk, she opened the envelope, and read it and re-read it, 
*nd then, as one who reads in his sleep or in a waking 
dream, read it again. 

Poor thing I she could not seem to believe it, and yet 
•he took out her penknife and firmly eat out of the tin- 
addressed letter one word — 

"Once." 

He had cut her name (Amine) in the bark, just below, 
and so she let that do for her signature. Turning the 
word over, so that the writing should lie next the tree, 
she tacked it down, and turned away. 

The moon was looking at itself in the water, and she 
was looking down into her life. 

And as she thought of it all, of her uncertain birth, of 
her orphaned girlhood, of her suspected life, of her lonely 
kttndete poverty, of her late love — and tkyw <& tat \mtas*, 
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hopes and her childish rain, she seemed almost like c 
mildly mad. 

She was not violent O God ! she was too repress< 
She dreamed mournfully along the brook in the rich wii 
light of the evening wood, clasping everything she cai 
to with her delicate white hands, and imploring every thi 
that she looked at with her mild appealing eyes, as if i 
ploring peace ; sometimes stooping down to gather a w 
flower that looked up kindly at her; sometimes turni 
her sweet young face, so haggard, through the gnarled ss 
lings toward the fresh cool stream ; sometimes sitting do^ 
on some mossy rock along the way, and like a caracoli 
steed with quick half turns, as if she thought that in t 
sounds of the great forest she heard his footsteps, turni: 
wildly round ; sometimes throwing back over her shouldc 
her long magnificent wealth of hair, that streamed weird 
to her feet 

Suddenly she stopped and clasped her hands as 
praying — perhaps for death there in the tomb of t 
forest, who shall ever know ! Now the tears fall abo 
her dim feet on the ground, and a low moaning cree 
sadly through the leaves of the wood, and mingles itsi 
with the undertone of the stream. 

But see ! She comes back to the tree once more. ( 
what has she been thinking so sad that her thoughts 1 
reflected in — tears I Her heart is broken. 

But see how the tears are falling as the beautiful youi 
girl, in her golden hair, stoops down once more and unfa 
tens the little paper and takes out her pencil, and writes 
her hand trembles now so — 

Writes what, young man I 

I will tell you. It is this : 

Postscript — " God bless you ! " 

And hastily pinning it down with her own tear-staini 
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purple veil she stole quietly away. She was no longer 
Amine. 

Have any of you a " God bless you " under the purple 
veil of the heart ? 

If you have it is your Saviour. 

Dear! And all this lovely misery because that girl 
was poor. 

loaded viand-covered tables ! Ye say that somebody 
is hungry, O riches ! That somebody is poor, O splendid 
carpets ! O costly curtains ! O deep warm beds I That 
somebody is cold. O heaven ! That there is a hell. 

To bless heaven is good — to bless hell far better. 

The bagnio, the prison whose chain sounds in my ear, 
the dungeon where living men are buried, the lazaretto, 
the assom'moir, the little blue children, the rags, the sick- 
beds, the hearts that have never heard of heaven — bless 
hell 

thou divine Tatterdemalion ! standing in the midst 
of the tattered gods and goddesses of poverty ; beheaded 
Paul, exiled John, downward-crucified Peter, fallen Mag- 
dalena, and all they whosoever they may be that have been 
cold and poor and hungry and thirsty and sick and broken- 
hearted, and unholpen — poets, painters, singers, sages, 
thinkers, toilers, beggars, lovers — receive thou Amine, as 
the Father hath received thee, and remember her, we pray 
thee, out of thy rest in the bosom of God. 

the sad, withered childish faces with the hot tears 
springing to their blue eyes that plead on us along the 
pavement, and preach more forcibly than priest or council 
of ain and death, as they beg brokenly for the pittance, 
the getting or not getting of which often decides the ex- 
istence of a whole emaciated household — bless that. O 
the pure, sweet, self-sacrificing young girls, waiting for 
work they cannot get, indecently tagged) ^\xo w^tot 
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aged parents dying for bread which they cannot buy save 
with their own bodies, sell themselves to glorious shame, 
and offer up for others who gave them life the purity of 
their own sweet, young girlish thoughts on the altar of 
earthly ruin, that ere the gray of morning comes through 
the darkened rooms of their tear-stained dissipation they 
may steal away from such infamous places where men lie 
in wait for innocent blood, to drop a little sum of money 
in the pale wasted hands of some sleeping mother, some 
sick child or sister, with which to keep them alive for one 
more day. 

O destitution ! O misery ! Bless that ! 

Who art thou that holdest thyself apart from th» 
prayer of the fallen % 

Does not every human life carry a fallen soul within I 

But should one fall if so be that only they fall upon 
the bended knees of the heart and end all in — a prayer. 

For it matters not in what pose we pray, so that th» 
soul kneels — that is prayer. 

Once I Where has there ever been another courtship 
like that ? 

The cereus blooms once in a hundred years— the daisy 
every day. 

Yet both alike bloom but once. And so with all things. 
However often they happen, they happen only — Once! 
We are born once. Wo live once. We die once. 

Farewell to thee, old tree, and moon and flowing water. 
Hither shall the heart come back. Dear spot ! 

The places where we have wept, or suffered, or loved, 
or striven nobly, or lived, or been happy, where we have 
held by their dear hands they whose loving grasps now 
strangely elude us, and having known us know us no 
more forever — such places touched by memory of the living 
and the dead become— 4inputed places. 
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So they went oat in opposite directions from the old 
tree that laid the healing of its leaves upon their hearts as 
if to bless them, and stretched out its arms tenderly after 
them, and whispered to them both, farewell ! 

One walking toward the west, to the end of the lane 
where the son had set, with all her hopes gone down in its 
golden orb into the deep inexorable night of oblivion, as its 
bright babble burst into the darkness, feels that all for her 
is— Nothingness ! 

The other, walking toward the east, to the extremity of 
the grotto, where already on his fevered brow the moou 
hath arisen, cold and clean-cut, as if to set before him 
golden prospects and brighter hopes, sees in it the bright 
rising future, driving its high-scythed chariot of stars that 
shall sweep down for him — Success ! 

Ah, deluded youth ! 

Though thy life seems coming up, while hers is going 
down, that yellow phantom of a moon is but the shadow 
of a dead sun — Eternity. 

It is thy tomb in heaven. 

What is that on it ? 

bnplorapacel 



CHAPTER VIIL 

DISINHERITANCE OR DISHONOR. 

" Why, mother ! " exclaimed Clare, as he burst into hi 
room, the next day after he had met Amine, and saw he 
sitting there, " where on earth did you come from 1 " 

" My dear son," replied Mrs. Thornington, lookinj 
Clare intently in the face, " I fancy I have surprised yoi 
by my coming so abruptly upon you. You know you 
father says that I should never do for an eclipse, fo 
I could never be predicted. I felt like coming, and 
came." 

" A very pleasant surprise, I assure you. I have though 
of you and home a great deal lately, mother." 

As they sat and talked on together, Mrs. Thorningtoi 
could easily see that there was something on Clare's inin< 
that troubled him. Taking advantage of this troubled 
flushed, weary look, to convert herself into a confessions 
and him into a confessor, she said, 

" Clare, how worn and pale you look ! What is th 
matter with you, boy ? By the way, Clare, what is thi 
college rumor I hear floating about the air, of a flirtatio 
of yours with a pretty g — " 

" Stop, mother, if you please," retorted Clare. " To 
must not call a friendship of mine a flirtation. I cannc 
stand that. I have a friendship with a very noble gii 
here, whose circumstantiality is cruel, but whose derivatio 
is high. I am not flirting with her, I assure you." 

" What then I " exclaimed Mrs. Thornington earnestly 
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bending forward and laying her white braceleted arm on 
the red centre table. 

" I love her/' flushingly returned Glare, " and she loves 
me." 

" Love her ! " passionately exploded his mother. " Love 
her! Love who? Who is there in this town that is to be 
loved by yon, my idolized and gifted boy, on whom I have 
lavished every luxury of life, love, and art ? Tell me every- 
thing, I implore you, at once." 

"Mother," answered Clare, rather indignantly, "I rec- 
ognize your right to take an interest in my affairs of affec- 
tion, and to show that interest by sympathy, advice, and 
such mother-of-pearl things; but I do not recognize your 
right to sit as censor, in criticism upon a person whom you 
have never seen, and whom, therefore, you know absolutely 
nothing about. 
u Pray, who has told you about this thing — Lispenard ? " 
u Lispenard I Why, it is all in the air. The whole col- 
lege is talking about it" 

Just as Mrs. Thornington made this remark, an old man, 
bent deeply to the floor, with a stove-pipe hat knocked in 
on his head, a burnt-out pipe in his mouth, a wretched 
Uttered coat and pantaloons, a crooked little old wizard, 
leaning on a cane, with a blue bundle of clothes on his 
shoulder, that looked for all his life the picture of a true 
Hogarthian stuck on an interrogation point, passed by the 
door that Glare in his haste had left open. 

As he passed the door, some rude collegian shouted out, 
mischievously, 

"Hallo, Bob, there goes Thornington's old father-in- 
law 1" 

The old wizard stopped on the oaken stair, and mutter- 
ing a terrible imprecation on Thornington and the man 
that said it, passed on. 
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Stopping an instant afterward, however, as if some new 
thought had struck him, he turned round and poured a 
horrible volley of oaths at the man that had made the re- 
mark, in which the parrot, with its wheezy cracked voioe, 
starting out from under his old yellow coat, took a hand, 
underscoring each oath with frightful relish. 

" Heads out ! " yelled the student, who had just taunted 
the old man. 

" Heads out ! " screamed the parrot, who instantly got 
his head knocked in under the old yellow coat. 

The scene was now one of peculiar interest. The old 
man had passed along through the hall, and was stooping 
along the ground away from the college, wheu instantly, 
the cry of '* Heads out ! " pock-marked the whole face of 
the dormitory with mischievous faces. 

The students were very fond of turning the parrot 1 * 
wit by cleverly turned remarks on the old man, so as to 
provoke the terrible volcano of talk that followed. 

The bird was more respected for its wit than the old 
man, because, even in its fury, it never got red in the 
face, or holloed itself hoarse, or cried with rage, or lost 
its head. 

The students were no fonder of a spree with the parrot, 
than the parrot with them. It would show its wonderful 
sagacity by flying up into the deep soft coat-pocket of the 
wizard, as it hung behind the door, and lying still when he 
took it down and put it on, so that it might suddenly start 
out and swear at the students, and in fact, any one along 
the street ; as much of a surprise to the wizard as to the 
victimized persons themselves. 

As the old man stooped on his way across the college 
green, a hundred of these mischievous magpies began: 

" Hallo, Bones I Bones ! Bones ! B-o-n-e-s ! " shouted 
down the crowd out of the high storied windows. 
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The parrot hearing distinctly the shouting, and feeling 
that he roust take the old man's part, little dreaming, poor 
birdj that he was only about to make its master doubly ri- 
diculous, flew up out of the coat on to the bundle of clothes, 
and turning valiantly toward the old man, as if to assure 
him that he had a protector, who, if he was ridiculed, would 
at least make his satirizers doubly ridiculous, screamed out 
in its squeaking tones : 

" Hallo, Bones ! Bones ! Bones ! B-o-n-e-s ! " 

This performance was followed by peals of laughter 
from the whole assembly of students, cheers, tigers and 
hisses for the old man as he turned and knocked the bird 
off on the ground, who flew round faithful to the last, look- 
ing up defiantly at the students, and then at the old man, 
and screaming energetically up out of the grass at the top 
of its cracked, funny voice : 

" Hallo, Bones ! Bones ! Bones ! B-o-n-e-s ! " to the 
convulsion of the students. 

But this did not satisfy the students, who, wrought up 
to the highest pitch of paroxysmal humor, at a concerted 
6ignal shouted, 

u Hallo, you bald-headed old pelican ! " 

" Hallo, you bald-headed old pelican ! " echoed the par- 
rot, hopping round the old man in the grass, and looking 
up at him every once and awhile. 

This was too much for the old man, who immediately 
began firing stones at the parrot, who dodged the missiles 
here and there, wondering why it was that he should be 
treated so, when, as he thought he was engaged in defend- 
ing his master, while out of the long grass every now and 
then came a voice as if from the tombs : " Bald-headed 
old pelican — bald (stone) bald-headed old (stone) pelican," 
(stone). 

At last, as the stones flew thickeT a& \k*\\\Xte <JA^W 
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ard grew more and more infuriated, the parrot becam 
enraged, and retiring to a safe place, vented its spite o 
the old man by showering on him a volley of ridiculoo 
epithets, interlarded with oaths. 

The parrot ordered him to " wipe off his chin," " pa 
down his vest," " wind bis proboscis," " brace op behind, 
which, considering he was bent nearly doable before, wi 
very funny, and wound up in his invariable way as h 
cooled down, by inviting the old tartuffe to " Come t 
Jesus." 

During all this laughable scene Mrs. Thornington ha 
lain unconscious in the deep, easy, cushioned chair int 
which she had swooned back at the shocking coincideno 
of the old man with the remark. 

On recovering her consciousness, Mrs. Thorningtoi 
turned her eyes on her son, who was standing anxiously b; 
her, and said, 

" Clare, has that wretched creature anything to do witl 
this girl I » 

" He is simply her guardian, as a waif drifted into hi 
grasp. He has nothing to do with her." 

The sight, however, of the horrible little open-mouthe< 
gooseberry-eyed old wizard in the striped clothes, with hi 
dirty hands, lazy jade, sickening oaths, verminous looking 
hat, and old variegated bundle were too vividly drawn be 
tore her mind. 

Turning to Clare, she said in a weak faint voice, " Clare 
I must go by the next train. Will you help your sicl 
mother home." 

" Why, mother," answered Clare, " is this your visit 
Stay all night and sleep here, and you will feel better 
won't you % " 

Clare had an engagement with Amine that evening 
and he did not want to break it 
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" O my son, my son," sobbingly said the proud heart- 
broken woman, " I must go, I cannot brook this place an- 
other instant. To me it is your tomb. All that was ever 
born in you of beauty and promise is buried here. That 
girl is your grave. I can only write on such a tomb be- 
fore I go, what one might write over the beloved dead — 
Intrusted to God." 
" Come." 

Clare put the key to his door and they went out into 
the cool air together. In that dusty old day, hacks instead 
of steam-caBfe jolted over the hilly road that wound away 
between Princeton and the train. 

Soon they were whistling down upon their way. 
As they spin along in silence together let us note a 
glance at Mrs. Thornington. 

There are women and women. And among them all 
there are just two kinds of women ; a man's woman, and a 
toman's woman. The tirst talk about things, the second 
•boat persons. The first are generally writers, author- 
ises, singers, actresses, or in 6ome way phenomenal. The 
second are generally tract-distributors, deaconesses of a 
•ewing — that always means a rippin' — society, or otherwise 
perennially and laboriously engaged in 6ome petty affair 
of immortal insignificance. As a general rule I take it to 
be true that a woman is a woman's worst enemy. I advise 
*ny worthy woman who has anything to 6ay, or confide, 
or gain, or keep, or improve to select herself a peer iu a 
troe strong man, who shall have heart that he may be 
tender, intellect that he may be important, soul that he 
may be godlike. All women marry gods, but forever after 
most of them live with men — nay, demons. 

Mrs. Thornington was a woman's woman, and a woman- 
hater and a woman-hated. She was soured for her sex as 
badly as some old bachelor of a London club wt\a ta& Vy*ft^ 
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jilted in early life, and soared for women forever afterward, 
saved for — bating them. She was weak. Because weak, 
haughty ; because haughty cold, because cold benumbing, 
because all these empty things, affected, to appear what she 
was not, and to seem to have what she had not. 

She caught at such insincere things as money, fashion, 
fine houses, fortunate circumstances, and let the gold of 
character slip through her lingers. 

She saw not the hidden things of God in the heart. 

Light never shines except out of the darkness. 

Holiness never wins its most intense charity save it 
comes out of the background of sin. 

That one is the true beauty worshipper who never con- 
structs ornament, but ornaments construction. 

u Well, Clare, how are you ? " said a stem-faced man at 
the marble-crowned door of the Thornington mansion. 

u Very well, father," replied Clare, who felt that tht 
ball that was to bullet out his heart was in that tone. 

After tea Mr. Thornington called his son into the 
study, closed the door, and assuming an appearance of im- 
posing dignity mixed with incontestable and awe-inspiring 
sternness (the way all fathers do), turned coldy to him and 
said, 

" Clare, what is this that your mother tells me about 
you and a girl in Princeton. Tell me at once all about it" 

Clare was afraid of his father. He was his only heir. 
He was utterly dependent on him for money. He was 
an infant at law. For these reasons he told him every- 
thing. 

When he had finished, his father turned to him once 
more and said. 

" Clare, you have done as all a great wrong. You 
have broken your mother's heart. You have trampled on 
ad immortal name. Yon have disgraced a large and ill us- 
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trious family, and you have already injured and are pro- 
paring to injure for life a poor girl." 

"Father—" 

" Not a word ! A poor girl, who is the subject of 
common fame in the place where she dwells, and whose 
early history will have a following wherever she goes." 

" But father— " 

"Listen!" retorted the father sternly, stamping his 
foot to give the sentence the full flare of an exclamation 
point. 

"Break off forthwith all intercourse between this un- 
fortunate girl and yourself, or leave college, leave home, 
lose your share of my property as my only child, and con- 
sider yourself— -disinherited. Decide." 

Poor Clare ! He loved college and his college friends, 
he loved his studies, and the charming hours and the dear 
calm days that never come again spent in Princeton ; he 
loved his home, his mother, his father, and — he loved 
Amine, dear Amine ! who little dreamed that night, in her 
sad heart 60 lately made happy for her by love of the 
dreadful scene, that the firelight threw on the wall of that 
city room, in which her lover stood like Uriah, walking 
round with his death-warrant in his pocket. 

Here comes out the character of Thornington. It was 
a weak one, an insignificant one after all. He yielded. 

O Clare ! Thinkest thou thus to defraud with impu- 
nity the heart. Thinkest thou to win for thyself earthly 
happiness by preparing for another eternal misery. Thou 
art dead to all love, all honor, all happiness, for evermore. 
By a strange power unknown to thee, that hath baptized 
thee with a curse, thou 6halt never be alone. Thou shalt 
be surrounded with a great cloud of witnesses. Love shall 
turn its fervent eyes upon thee. Pra\iit staa^ Aa«^ \\& 
pleading palms to thee. Tears shall f all oxv ta&& >8» ^^ 
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touch of her seeking hand. Hope 6hall yearn toward. th< 
as the ivy of her arms. Shame — her shame, shall seem 1 
Brand naked, as by thy hand, before thy tortured sight. D 
Bpair — her despair — her shame — her hope — her tears — he 
love, shall all look down on thee, and sound forever in th 
hardened heart, like echoes lost in the stony Alps that r 
verberate unendingly. Everything that hath a sign or 
voice on the earth shall come to haunt thee for thy sii 
The very air shall take stand against thy steps. Yea, tl 
whole universe shall be wrought into a menacing shap 
that shall flank thee with the cold glaciers of swift fo 
getfulness on earth, and front thee with the tirelit face < 
condemnation in heaven ; while all around thy guilty sou 
the watchful 6ky, that 6aw her sorrow through all tho* 
nights, shall stretch down on all sides of thee its myria 
starry hands, alike to cut off thy escape and to drive the 
back in despair upon thy self-avenging soul forever. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ESCAPE. 

"Sat, old woman," growled the rickety little old wizard, 
with his ropy throat and sliding diabolical eye, to tKe 
gypsy-looking old zany, as he threw down the bag of 
clothes with a thud on the bare floor, and an oath on top 
of it, " what d'yer think I 'eard to-day as I rambled along 
the entrails of the dorniandary." 

44 Of the what ? " 

"Of the dormandary," rejoined the wizard gruffly with 
w oath ; u can't you understand ? " 

" Dormitory, I guess you inane," replied the witch. 

"No, I don't," answered the wizard. " I mean just 
what I say, dormandary. I ham allers keerful fur to use 
pure Hinglish. Dormandary. The place where men lie 

dormand." 

"Sure, the word is dormitory," still returned the old 
witch. 

u Well dormanary, then. Hanything to quiet you." 

44 By the powers," piped the fistulons-throated vixen, 
" so' aint he got a fine ear for music. Faith an' he has 
that." 

44 The devil take the old dander," plumped out the 
scrawny in his striped clothes. " It's little ear that you'll 
'ave left for anything, if I git my Hinglish up once. Will 
Jer listen to me, anyway. As I was rumbling along the 
^trails of the dormanary, what — " 

"Entrails, did you say I " interposed tta old $3\K)* 
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" Yes, entrails," retorted the horribly illiterate wizard, 
with another clamp of oaths, " entrails ! " 

" Entreys, I reckon yon inane." 

" Well, I reckon I don't mean nothing hov the kind. I 
mean entrails. Don't you know the meaning of entrails I 
— Insides." 

" Yes, insides ; that's so." 

" Well then, insides, if that will snit yon any better. 
As I was rumbling along the insides of the dormanary, 
what do you — " 

" Bumbling along, he jabbers, is it yon mane," inter- 
rupted the old hag with a most provoking smile, as if she 
enjoyed it hugely. 

This last interruption was a little too much for the 
wizard, who picking up the coal-scuttle, a couple of flat 
irons and the tongs, fired them all at the zany, one after 
another, remarking as he did so, 

♦" Bumbled ! — yes, rumbled, you old spalpeen, didn't 
yon hever 'ear anybody rumble ? " 

" Yes, by the holy mother," shrieked the old witch, 
who had been hit in several places by the flying missiles, 
" when an earthquake like you be's round — Come in 
Barney O'Hea." 

Here another decrepid old man, a friend and neighbor 
of the family entered, and sat down. 

" Well then, there it is, yer old 'igh-dudgeoned limb of 
Saturn. Will yer listen now, before I put a'ead on yer! 
As I was a rumblng along the insides of the dromedary, 
what do you think I — " 

" Eh ! faith," exasperatingly interfered the old shrew, 
"sure an' it would be suthin' as hard to git any manin' 
out of all yer blather, as for me to stand below the great 
wet at Niagara with a hand-sieve, and try and filter ont the 
wahter. The Lord only knows what you heard." 
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a Here's to you, Barney O'Hea," at the same time 
pitting the last of the two old men a glass of flip, which 
after the English fashion she had just stirred into closer 
consistency with a hot iron. 

" I likewise bows," responded Barney as he smacked 
his lips over the beer. 

Just here the quick eye of the parrot caught the glass, 
just as the old zany was handing it to O'Hea, and in- 
stantly screamed out : 

" Pass the rosy ! " 

" Pass the rosy," gurgled up the other bird out of the 
pantry, where it was rumaging, and out of which at the 
mention of liquor, the queer bird flew with a piece! of 
pumpkin pie sticking to the end of its beak. " Pass the 
wsy!" 

" I'll pass the rosy," vociferated the witch as she saw 
the magpie parrot, at the same time laying a cat-o'-nine 
tails, made to coerce these irrepressible birds, till they both 
felt rosy indeed. 

Both parrots instantly began to scream " Murder ! 
Help ! Police t " and a hundred other things, which only 
tnbeided by the old hag at length desisting. 

It should be remembered, to the credit ot the birds, 
hat they had both by the example of the old couple be- 
come terrible tipplers, drinking whenever they drank, and 
rften getting beastly drunk themselves. The old nun, 
noreover, was an inveterate blasphemer. If he asked 
;race, he generally seasoned it with an oath ; if he con- 
tacted family prayers, he generally swore at the old 
rotnan or the Lord between nearly every sentence; if 
le slept, his very snore sounded at last like a chronic 
*th. 

And all this these two birds had to hear. What won* 
ler they were impudent, profane drunkard* \ 
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" Well," said the pesky old pelican at last, after he ha< 
told off his string of oaths as smoothly as the beauty he 
string of beads, "as I rumbled along the insides of th« 
dromedary this morning, I 'card a sassy young doodle-bu; 
yell out right spank in Thornington's face, 

"' Hallo, Bob! there goes Thornington's old father-in- 
law.' " 

" What ! " squeaked the fistulous old spalpeen. 

" Yes, just that ; and there's something in it too." 

" Something in it too," tweaked one of the impertur- 
bable parrots. 

" Something in it too ! " twitched the other bird. 

Here the old hag threw her snuff-box at the birds, who 
immediately began to sneeze violently, and in that way 
an end was put to their conversation. 

It will be seen from their conversation thus far, that 
the old zany was Irish, a real Banshe of the gypsy-brood, 
and the wizard, English, and as real a type of the hardy 
cold humanity of that rocky little island. 

At this juncture Amine, who had been leaning out over 
the stair that led up to her little unpainted, uncarpeted 
attic room, with no picture in it but herself, and no one to 
talk sweetly to her but a tea-rose in the window, hastened 
down stairs on hearing her name mentioned, and indig- 
nantly inquired what they were saying about her. 

" None of your business," vituperated the hussy fiercely, 
with a terrific oath. . 

When a woman does swear she can blow a man all to 
blitzens ? "A purty gal, you, sure, spiling your fahther's 
business with the byes in the siminary. A purty gal, aint 
you, anyhow f I've fetched ye up, and keered for ye, and 
watched ye, and fed and clothed and kept ye, and is this 
the return ye're a makin' me for all me anxiety, flirting 
with One gintlemen and wasting of your tarnal time a 
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(parkin' with the likes of sich as cares nothing for a gamin 
like ye, save to bedivil, just as they do every pauper in a 
back alley. A fine heap of heaven's garbage ye are ; aint 
she, Barney O'Hea." 

" Barney O'Thay," added one of the parrots, who, by 
the by, lisped at times quite badly. 

" Git out, ye old spalpeen, ye." 

That gentleman, who by this time was convalescent 
from his late attack of adipocere brought on by the flip, 
very gallautly preserved silence and declined to join the 
glorious company of the illiterati. 

Surely, silence is never so beautiful as when it lies just 
on an illiterate mouth about to speak. 

" Perhaps ye'll indulge in a julep, to render ye's insinsi- 
ble to the affection of the flip ? " 

" I don't care if I do," said Mr. O'Hea with side-split- 
ting gravity, like an undertaker who is getting paid by the 
minute heavily, but who, to keep the joy down, has to look 
*s if he was getting ruined by the job, or as if every one 
that died had been in some mysterious way related to him- 
self. 

"Pass the julep," sung out one parrot. 

"Pass the julep," sung out the other unseemly fowl. 

" I am sure I do not understand why there should be 
any talk through the town about me," said Amine firmly. 

" Well, there be," cried the old kerchief, " and that's 
enough, whether yon understands it or not, and if you 
don't put a final stop to all sich capers I'll put a stop to 
you. Yer sittin' on a gun-barl, girl, and when I touch you 
off, I won't touch you off aisy." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed the wizard diabolically. 

Amine replied not. 

There is no rSplique of anger, for it starves in the per- 
son whose bouI it eats op. 
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But the wound was mortal. 

There are trees that give up no sign of change or de- 
cay, whose tops are wintry with the cherry blossoms, and 
whose gusty storm snows the ground with whiteness of a 
winter day. But underneath the bark by dark night they 
are silently bleeding away, oozing out drop by drop like 
the drops of the human heart, until at last by stealth, 
though in full bloom, tinct and ichor run out, and the 
cherryless tree is dead. 

So she bled away underneath the bark. Misinter- 
preted. 

Amine was nothing but a wavering draped breath — a 
shadow 1 And yet what so enduring, so fearless, so imper- 
ishable as a shadow? What wears like one of these airy 
spectres ? What so living, and yet what so dead ? 

So it was that in the early morning of her genius this 
beautiful bright young creature was a shadow — the shadow* 
of the tomb. 

What a shade-ruined home does the bright marble be- 
spread, with the sun on it by day and all the sun-surpass- 
ing stars on it by night. 

There is only one true abbey on earth — the grave! 
and they alone are the true abbots and abbesses who have 
taken the veil of the earth. That is the veil of Isis. It 
shall never be lifted. 

When all the world was still that night, Amine got up 
out of bed, dressed herself, packed up her papers and 
things in a little bundle, climbed over the window-sill and 
slid down the old shed, on which the rich light of the ripe 
moon fell on the lush grape-vines. 

It was but the work of an instant to drop noiselessly, as 
one of the autumn leaves that were falling around her, 
from the low shed to the ground. 

Wrapping her wretched shawl about her she hurried 
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on through the sleeping town, starting at every snap of a 
twig, or waving of a shadow, or tweak of a bird, lest some 
one was pursuing her. 

As she passed out of the town into the country, and 
the pare fresh wafts of wood and clover swept over her like 
the answers of perfumed prayers floating back out of the 
golden viols of the stars, it almost seemed to her poor girl- 
ish heart as if the Beulah land of peace had opened before 
her. All was still. The moon stood wide open before 
her as the crystal door of heaven, and the white flying 
scuds as they hurried toward its gleaming portal seemed 
now to her, shut out by the door which she had just closed 
behind her, from home, like the souls of the saints, white- 
robed, and wing-footed, entering one by one with an abund- 
ant entrance the gate of Paradise. The hills lay like great 
dromedaries in the shadow of their own everlasting night. 
The lordly cock crowed defiantly on the distant rookery ; 
the solitary owl blinked along the wooded stream, and 
hooted his old echo of primeval Indian warwhoop; the 
wheeling night-hawk rose darkly against the silver sky, 
with a glittering fish in its beak, plucked out of the stream ; 
the geese down by the flowing water gabbled out garru- 
lously on the still night; the sleepless frog croaked up 
from the marshy lowlands; the nightingale sang to woo 
the darkly rising sun whose beam should make it blind and 
mate on the breezy headland ; the watch-dog on the dis- 
tant farm ran out furiously, at imaginary sounds, upon his 
chain, and barked frostily ; the stars vespered in the sky ; 
tad, over all, the high gated mountains, with the moon 
riling above their awful thrones, looked like the face of 
Qod coming up over the final judgment-seat as if to judge 
*-ber. 

There is nothing in sunlight, however gorgeous, so 
<findy suggestive, so awe-inspiring, so autem^Wl \n v\* 
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golden gloom with heaven as sunlight when it has dreamed 
to moonlight. 

There are stars on earth made by the ducks' feet in the 
soft mud of the pool, and there are stars in heaven, made 
without hands, in the clear depths of — profundity. 

That is the difference between day and night. Day 
shows us earth ; night shows us heaven. 

Moonlight ! If you have imagination, that is your 
poem ; if genius, that your master; if reverence, that your 
priest ; if awe, that your oracle; if curiosity, that your sibyl. 

In the distance, before the lonely Amine, stood a small 
white country house, softened in a clump of grand old firs, 
on whose cone needles the moonlight glittered in the night- 
wind and splintered like icicles. 

In this house there lived an elderly kind-hearted woman 
and a young girl. This girl was her friend. 

Gliding softly up the bright stoop, she knocked timidly 
at the door. 

A moment more, and she had what everybody insists 
on, if only to die in — a bed. 

Next morning, when the witch and wizard came down, 
and saw that Amine, who was always down before them, 
was gone, they were dazed. 

Had she run away ? Had she eloped with Thorning- 
ton? Had she been kidnapped? Had she committed 
suicide ? Had she walked off in her sleep ? 

This last thing was just what Amine had done in her 
dream without knowing it, however, and when next morn- 
ing she woke in the quiet sweet little farm-house, she was 
just as much surprised as the old couple to find herself out 
of her own bed. Once away, however, forever away. 

In a fit of anger and fright the old woman, who suffered 
from paralysis of the hearty turned black in the lace, aoffo- 
OMtad and died. 
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The old man, who was about to pat up a post, offering 
a reward for the recovery of Amine, took the money and 
bought a plain pine box to save his wife from being buried 
on a board. 

The funeral took place by moonlight. The old man 
dressed up in a long black cape, which he had borrowed for 
the occasion from a student, and looking like something 
taking a step every ten minutes, and every step ten min- 
utes long, with a pair of overshoes which fit him about as a 
puddle fits the toad that slops in it, and a large family um- 
brella over his head to keep off the dew, and the handles 
of the wheel-barrow, on which, in the rude box, he wheeled 
the remains for interment, supported by his suspenders, 
moved mournfully down the road followed by a sleazy dog 
and a few small boys, anxious to see the procession as re- 
spectable and long as possible. 

On each side of the rude box were perched the ubiqui- 
tous parrots, who ever since they heard the consolation 
given by the priest had been administering advice gratui- 
tously to the lonely little old wizard. 

As they moved along the moonlight, one of the birds 
screamed over the dead woman, 

" Git up, ye spalpeen, ye." 

" Ye spalpeen, ye," hooted the other. 

The old man shooed the birds off, and for a while they 
were still. 

When they got to the grave, however, the parrots, think- 
ing that there must be some preliminaries, perched them- 
salves on a tree near-by and began intermittently, 

"Don't git weary." "Don't git weary." "Swing low, 

sweet charity." " Why don't you drop your burden, d 

it, and come to Jesus." " Let us pray. Amen." 

As the old man slowly let down the coffin, for he 
very feeble, these blasphemous bird* %aX V& \tafc ^A- 
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cherry tree singing in a most disgraceful and tantalizing 
tone, 

"Don't git weary." "Don't git weary." 

Just at this moment one of the cords, which were both 
miserably rotten, snapped, and let down the coffin into the 
deep grave, with a bang that \va« enough to make even the 
dead have a relapse, and which partially dragged in the 
feeble little old man. 

Imagine the depravity of these shocking birds, who on 
seeing the coffin slip out of the old man's hands, and hear- 
ing it strike on the bottom of the grave, archly craned their 
necks over the pit, and looking down out of the tree re- 
marked : 

" Say, mister, you dropped something." " Dwapped 
something," added the other blasphemer, boggling its eyes 
and crooking its head — "dwapped something, mister." 

On the way home one of the parrots remarked that it 
was a great comfort to know that the old spalpeen was 
doing her level best. 

Let us here, like the unfortunate husband, drop the 
acquaintance of the little old-fashioned zany, and with her, 
that of him too, who died a few months after his wife. 

There may be seen to this day in a street adjoining the 
one in which Amine lived, an old shanty, piled up with 
driftwood, open to the cold of winter through its gaping 
seams, and resembling almost exactly the one in which the 
old couple and the brilliant child once lived. That miser- 
able weird-looking shanty contains two old people, the 
very counterpart of the old couple described in these 
pages — Mr. and Mrs. Qnin. It is worth the while of any 
student of human nature to visit these two old persons, who 
are more weird and curious than any of Hogarth's pic- 
tures, Dickens' descriptions, or Landseer's paintings. The 
shanty was built by old Quin himself, and its construction 
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bean out the fact. Old Mrs. Quin is a raving maniac, 
barring intervals of lucidity, lasting perhaps for three or 
four minutes by the clock, and then followed by a volley 
of oaths, ribaldry, wild brandishing gestures, and a violent 
dancing orgie that would satisfy the spirit of St Vitas him- 
self ; and all this intensified in its terrible effect by a face 
behind it so audaciously awful, that it almost looks in its 
salacious sinfulness as if it were carved by Satan himself, 
and set op in human mould to out-face God. 

It may intensify the interest of the people of the place, 
m well as all those who follow the plot of this book, to 
know, that this very old caged maniac, raving, laughing, 
crying, swearing, frothing, dying, in that hovel in Prince- 
ton city — this old Mrs. Quin, is the veritable child and no 
other of the old zany that in her infancy brought up the 
fair and beautf ul Amine. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FIEND. 

There lived at that time in Princeton, one of those 1 
totums of immortal insignificance — a female gossiper. 

If there is a terrible ray of hell this side of the grave 
is one of those flamboyant firebrands. 

Every thing streams under their phosphorus — but o 
in the dark. 

That darkness is — u I hear so." 

To spread slander, to condone it by listening to it, 
believe it even to the extent of being prejudiced by it, u 
a certain very wicked sense to originate it. 

Such people are the vitriol-throwers of society, 
pill-makers for the condensation of deadly drugs — ir 
word, 

They are murderers, who have never drawn blade 
battle-axe or bead upon their victim, and who have ue 
been guillotined or ganched save on the public tong 
and yet they levy a blackmail on broken-hearts as mi 
more murderous than the knife of the open-handed Jan 
faced, back-tack assassin, as the taking away of a charac 
is a deeper murder than the taking away a breath. 

Such women are highwaymen — desperadoes. Tl 
tongues are slings, and their words slung-shots. Ti 
stand off from you and suddenly strike you dead. 

They are bloated spiders that slowly weave their w^di 
webs around those who they like or dislike, indiscri 
nately, that they may catch upon them heart after he 



while they themselves sit diabolically watching, watching, 
-watching, with cold, hard eyes, till a victim is meshed, that 
they may rnn out upon their facets and feed upon the un- 
fortunate fly at pleasure. 

They belong to the company of those wild beasts of 
prey who slime their rabbit before they swallow it that it 
may go down more smoothly. They are only happy as 
they succeed in making others miserable. 

There are some persons who seem to have a klepto- 
mania for stealing: the coin of human character. 

Such a person was Mrs. Bigelow. She was a star-mem- 
ber of the shodyocracy. She was like the front part of her 
name — big — and had corporation enough for a whole city, 
and was far too big for any one man to marry unless he 
married part of her at once and read the riot act on disper- 
sion to the other part every night, or farmed her out on 
shares to the Mormons. The trouble with her was, as she 
alwavs said herself, that she overlaid herself when she was 
a baby, and it swelled on her. When she went out she 
waddled lazily down the street like a duck after it has laid 
its first egg, in convulsive contrast to her only friend, a 
weak-minded, mealy-mouthed little woman who diddled 
along furiously by her side. The motion of her form, if 
there was any form left in this hunk of humanity, resom- 
bled very much the spilling over without getting quite 
spilt of a dish of animated — baugh-naugh-klaugh-baugh. 

She had a Punch-and-Judy nose, and she went nosing 
about into everything, and everybody's business. She was a 
toothless tnumbler, for her mouth had splashed in long ago, 
save here and there where an old broken shaft, gleamed hid- 
eously in the twilight of her rtiouth, like old yellow tomb- 
stows in a country churchyard. When she wound her 
proboscis with her variegated handkerchief, it sounded like 
the wail of the wang-doodle mourning for her young. She 
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had large gooseberry eyes that saw all ronnd her head. 
When she went out she generally wore a bright pea-green 
silk with a long continuation ; her hair also was .switched 
off with the train — some call it rapids — and some waterfall. 
Well! 

What wonder her tongue .went round with $uch a 
waterfall behind it ? 

This woman had the itch — the itch for talking. Every- 
body you know is afraid of the itch. People run from it. 
The talking itch is the itchiest of all itches — and therefore 
the easiest to scratch up an acquaintance with. 

She was always perfumed. There are perfumes that 
are poisons. 

She was always sweet. Sugar is made of blood. 
They who are always sweet are only sugaring deceitful- 
ness. 

She was Niagara. It might be said of her, " And it 
never stops." She was intoxicated with her own ver- 
bosity. 

This woman was the fiend. 

All Princeton feared her and hated her. 

If such a thing was possible, a bill providing for the 
expenses of her funeral, on condition of hasty consumption, 
to be defrayed by the community, would have passed the 
legislature — hearse, black Maria, silver handles and spade 
thrown in. 

This woman had once been a belle — she was now grow- 
ing shady. 

She was violently jealous in her last days on the tapis, 
of the beautiful Amine. 

She determined to ruin her. 

For a long time she had been dropping here and ttare 
a seed of slander, which the blackbirds of rumor had picxed 
up and carried afar, about Amine's doubtful origin, fast 
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face, and painted cheeks, and had even gone so far as to 
say that she had seen Amjne b living a certain sort of saucer 
in which nothing bat cheeks were mixed. 

One day she had met Amine after this coincidence npon 
the street, dressed in white, with her rosy cheeks looking 
like a carnation in a marble vase. 

As Amine passed, this impudent, jealous old tub turned 
round to the lady that she was walking with, and ex- 
claimed sniptiously, 

"By heaven ! that girl's painted." 

"Yes," insturned Amine, whose fine wit never failed to 
weapon her, " and by heaven alone ! " 

This rapier had reeked in her ever since, and drank up 
her very blood. 

She had done all that she could to ruin Amine. 

She had one plan, however, by which to make her ruin 
complete. 

What was it ? 

To get possession of the secrets of the house in which 
she had been brought up. How should she do this now 
that the father and mother were both dead i 

By the parrots. They are protean philosophers. They 
tell every thing, and turn with everything. 

But how to get them, that was the question. 

The chance was soon afforded her. 

In one week from the old man's death the old house, 
with its old-fashioned furniture, that looked as if it might 
have been designed in dreams, together with the adjoining 
grounds, was put up at peremptory sale. The mortgage 
was not large enough, now that the interest had accrued 
upon it, to cover the face of the value of the property. To 
gave^ from one foreclosure — that other foreclosure — a 
forced sale. 

The advertisement, strange to say, attracted far more 
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attention than would that of the finest Princeton manor, 
had it been put to post. 

It was the place where Amine had lived, and all the 
women wanted to see it. 

And then they might see her. 

But they didn't ! 

If there is one place above another where women all 
feel at home it is at an auction. There their domestic 
qualities come out surely and instantly as hunting dogs on 
the trail. 

If you ever want to know, before yon marry a woman, 
whether she will be worth anything as a housekeeper, just 
invite her to go to an auction — she'll go every time, for 
an auction flag, like a marriage veil, is very attractive to 
women. 

When the auction begins watch her. If she begins to 
bid on everything that is put up, whether she wants it or 
not, from a boot-jack to a — baby-carriage ; if she starts 
everything, no matter whether it is a baby's rattle or the 
Holv Bible, so low that the auctioneer has to bid it in and 
start it over again himself; if she bids just to spite her 
against another woman, and bids the article up to a fabu- 
lous price, even if she hasn't got a cent in her pocket; if 
she examines everything, handles everything, asks ques- 
tions about everything, you can make up your mind that 
there is a good housewife there. 

And then, too, what a visit of condolence an auction 
can be turned into. 

How many sympathizing inquiries of weeping, hand- 
kerchiefed faces, as for instance : 

" Is that the bed the deceased died on ? Yon don't say ! 
Feather mattress go with it ? Does, eh. Feathers, thgjf say, 
are very unhealthy for the dying. They have such sinking- 
spells in 'em. What is the price of the whole concern f By 
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the way, what did the deceased die of ? Some says he over- 
laid himself; some that he had an inquiring mind, and 
wanted to know whether life really did continue after 
death, and so he died ; some that he paid a visit to the 
cemetery lately, and was so much pleased with the scenery, 
and found out that there was so little sickness or indisposi- 
tion except that the citizens seemed to be suffering a little 
from confinement, that he concluded to change his resi- 
dence ; some that he owned a house and lot in the grave- 
yard, and that he didn't feel able to keep his city house 
and his country seat both. As for myself, I think he died 
of sewer gas — some calls it gasoline. You know there was 
always something the matter with his pipes, poor man. 
Did yon go on the excursion to see him set out ? Do tell ! 
Pleasant picnic, wasn't it? real pleasant ! and then the car- 
riage-riding, too, and all for nothing. You don't say ! I like 
Evergrins Cemetery very much, but somehow I don't think 
they're very sociable out there. Things all seem pretty 
flat. I think, myself, that burying folks is running things 
a little into the ground. I do ! Yes, I do ! Say, did you 
go to the spread — the funeral I mean? Didn't he make 
a splendid corpse ? I went round with the procession six 
times, when they invited us to view the remains. 1 took it 
that meant to keep on as long as anything remained. Don't 
you twig ? Eh ! Say, I met a real nice young man at the 
funeral ; he said to the people that he was there i to carry 
out the dead man's last words. Did yon ever hear a dead 
man speak?' I was afraid when he said that, and went 
ont. Say, did you hear about the parrots at the old man's 
funeral ? What they said to the people right in the middle 
of the exercises, when every one present was wiping their 
eyes with their handkerchiefs ? Well, one of the parrots 
said in a tone so funny that all the people were convulsed 
witb laughter, * O generation of wipet%, ? aw<\ \!c\fcii M&a 
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other parrot told the minister to * wipe off his chin/ add- 
ing its usual oath. Wasn't it awful ? " 

Such are the gossips at an auction. An auction, in short, 
is a place where we show our sympathy with the afflicted 
family by purchasing as cheap as possible the little rem- 
nants that they are too poor to keep. 

I am always reminded, on every such occasion, of the 
celebrated auction of Hugs, at which girls from fifteen to 
twenty sold for twenty -five cents, females from twenty to 
thirty, fifty cents, other men's wives seventy-five cents, 
widows one dollar, old maids — those who need the most 
patronage — two for a cent 

The auction of the present occasion was very much 
such a one. 

Those who came to see Amine were disappointed, for 
Amine was not present. 

But the fiend was — and so were the inevitable parrots. 

The auction began, and the women began, and O, 
eternal fitness ! the parrots began. 

A woman is bad enough, but a woman and a parrot — 
O Lord ! who can tell. 

" How much am I bid for this tureen, 1 ' cried the auc- 
tioneer in a bine coat, with a fierce mustache, a rapid look, 
and a head that readily suggested future punishment. 

" Tureen ! " screamed one saucy bird in a beaky voice. 

" Tureen ! " screamed the other. 

" Fifty cents, I have. Do I hear sixty t " continued the 
auctioneer. 

'• Sixty," replied one of the parrots. 

" Sixty ! I have sixty, six-x-x-x-ty, going at sixty, fair 
warning, last call, gone at sixty cents I " 

"Who to?" 

" Sixty," shouted the parrot. 

14 Who to ? " yelled the angry auctioneer. 
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" Who to I Yes, that's it ; who to ? Sixty." 

The auctioneer, at last awaking suddenly to the truth 
bat he had been victimized by the impudent birds, and 
bat the whole sale was a fraud, and swearing that he would 
ever sell all that thing over again, turned and threw the 
areen, teacups and all, at the blarsted birds, as he called 
bem, causing a dreadful row among the parrots, and shiv- 
ring the china-ware into a thousand fragments. 

But the birds, used to such scenes, did not seem in the 
saat dismayed or discouraged, but shouted up out of the 
nine. 

" Who to I That's the question." 

For a while the parrots were quiet, but they were not 
anquished. They were only copying mentally, like the 
jarful plagiarists that they are, the art of the auctioneer, 
y which before long to take the whole business out of 
lis hands. 

Toward the close of the auction one of the parrots see- 
ng the old woman's drawers open in the bureau, and sup- 
osing it might dispatch the business in hand to have two 
uctioneers, flew down into them, and drawing out a night- 
ap and a pair of garters, held them up in its beak before 
he audience as he flew back on top of the old man's high 
hair. 

It was the work of an instant for his companion to dive 
lown into the open drawers and appear by the side of his 
ellow sinner in the same capacity, with a long white seclu- 
ion hanging from its beak. 

" How much am I offered for this nightgown," shouted 
•ut the last parrot, recollecting the honest old school-name 
>y which the old zany used to call them. 

" How much t " 

" How much for these leggin's ? " cried the other bird, 
lolding up the garters and the nightcap. 
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It is needless to say that the laughter of the audience 
Irowned the light voice of the auctioneer, who was thus 
-brawn out of business completely by these witty birds, 
while over all the uproar their sharp stentorians rang out 
undisturbed even. 

" How much for this nightgown ? " 

" How much for these leggin's," sounded alternately. 

Somebody, to see the birds carry out their parts, hol- 
loed out, u Peter 1" 

Now it happened that Peter was the name of the auc- 
tioneer. 

" Going at Peter, at Peter, at Pe-p-p-p-p-p-p-p Peter, 
going at Peter, gone ! " 

As they 6aid gone, supposing that they must hand over 
their 6ales to the auctioneer, they threw with rage the 
nightcap, nightgown, and garters at the man who had 
thrown the tnreen and soup-ladle at them. 

It is needless to say that the auctioneer had a very gone 
and benighted look about this time. 

Seizing a stair-rod that lay near him, he would soon 
have finished them had not old Mr. Barney O'Hea re- 
minded him, with great earnestness, that "those birds 
came from the Holy Land." 

" Yes, they swear like it," sardonically leered the auc- 
tioneer, " but I'll put an end to their pranks." 

" Ladies and gentlemen, how much for these two birds ? 
the dirty vagabonds," said the man glowering on the bird 
nearest to him. 

" The dirthy vagabonds," echoed the bird eying his old 
hat sharply. 

There stood the fiend who had been scouring the house 
from top to bottom, to find out some mark, some paper, 
some name, something, some clue to Amine. She found 
none, • r 
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.Now was her chance. Those parrots were the secrets. 
Have them she must. 

" How much for the birds ? Quick sale." 

" Fifty cents," shouted out the fiend, which was all the 
monev she had left. 

" Fifty cents," cried the auctioneer. " Fifty cents. Do 
I hear— sixty ? " 

To the convulsion of all, the parrots sung out simulta- 
neously. 

"Sixtv!" 

"Bid hisself in," 6aid old Barney O'Hea in a tone that 
6eemed greatly to amuse and gratify both parrots, as if their 
strategy had been appreciated by somebody. 

" Bid hisself in," screamed one parrot. 

" Bid hisself in," screamed the other. 

" Fifty cents I am bid for the birds, quick sale, going 
going, gone ! " and the birds were 6truck off to the fiend, 
irhose face was wreathed in smiles, little dreaming of the 
trials that awaited her with the imperious addenda. 

"Both birds to Mrs. Bigelow," each parrot meantime 
protesting that it had " bid hisself in." 

But Mrs. Bigelow had not got her birds yet. Oh no ! 

Smiling sweetly, as if to compose the parrots, the fiend 
softly advanced toward the two birds to get her treasures, 
for which she had already paid, at the same time extend- 
ing her bony hand, saying with a killing kink of the head 
sweetly, " Come for me, my pretty pets." 

And they went for her. 

Both birds flew at the fiend furiously, beaking her in 
the face, and clawing her on the hands, breaking with their 
beaks two of her fingers, and plucking the old woman 
6martly all over, through her clothes. 

Turning, the fiend heat a hasty retreat, with both birds 
after her, beaking her, plucking her, swearing at Iwix^wi. 
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bedeviling her generally, and screaming after her as far 
down the road as they could see her. 

"GoinM GoinM Gone! Gone! Gone!" 

" Goin' ! Goin' ! Begone ! Begone ! Begone ! " shout- 
ed the other bird, to the uncontrollable amusement of all 
the auction people, who hated the gossip and looked pro- 
tectingly on the birds. 

When the auction was over old Barney O'Hea, who 
during the proceedings had received a very severe shock, 
caused by slipping on a banana peel and falling violently 
down 6tairs, step by step, put the birds in a large basket 
and took them home with him, as he said to fill an aching 
void, as one certainly did by beaking the old man in his 
left ear. 

That night, when the sale was over, Amine came back 
from the country house to the old tumbledown for the last 
time. Even this miserable shanty was hers no longer. An- 
other night, and she would have nowhere to lay her head. 
It Was only a house. 

A house is not a home. Whether it be a miserable 
shanty, or a glowing palace brave with books and pictures, 
and redolent with music, it is not home, if the heart be not 
there. 

The heart is the home. 

And it will be so in the house not made with hands. 
The heart makes heaven. 

The crystal city will be joy's city built of tears. 

When the robin -red breast builds its nest in the early 
spring, it builds it with feathers plucked from its own 
breast. And unlike those built of clay, these nests never 
crumble or fall. 

Heaven is the nest of the soul built among the white 
spring blossoms and branches of the stars, and it is feath- 
ered round by plumage plucked from our own breast. 
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Some warm joy, some darling hope, some deathless desire, 
some immortal sonl of child or sister or sweet mother or 
fair one. That is heaven, because the heart is plucked for 
it. That nest shall never fall or be blown down out of the 
sky. But remember, it takes earth to make heaven. 

Amine lay down on the floor by the very window from 
which she had leaped out in her 6leep. The moon rolled 
in full and fair. And as she lay there and looked out into 
the great world, she thought — 

Whither should she go ? What should she do ? 

She had at least one talent, a voice. There was mouey 
in it. Why not draw it ? 

Everybody is a bank. There is a mine in us all. We 
are on deposit to ourselves. We can draw as fast as we 
can fill out the blank check of existence, and endorse it 
with our own energy. 

To the city, then. 



CHAPTER XL 

THI CITY. 

It is a pivotal honr in the life of a poor young girl 
when 6he goes alone, unfriended and unadvised into the 
great metropolis, to seek her fortune. There is no forest 
through which we can wander on earth where it is so easy 
to get lost, and 60 hard not to, as the leafless forest of a 
great city — that moral wilderness. And it is seldom, too, 
that you can get a guide. At every loophole the hard, 
cold eyes of evil men, with the evil leer upon them, look 
soddenly at you, and standing ready to help you — that is, to 
ruin you — crouch for prey at the mouth of the metropolis, 
as a ferret at the month of a drain. A terrible blockade 
for virtue to run and one that is never raised. The very 
atmosphere of a great city is contagious. The friction of a 
multitude is the tinder-box light of vice. Gilded saloons, 
great theatrical pomps, with seductive airs and voluptuous 
blandishments, public retreats, with dim frescoed grottoes, 
dreamy languors of music, where in the suggestive twilight, 
lovers lean and harken on deep amatory couches, sipping 
volatile libidinous wines, and seasoning into seductive flavor 
their appetized ardors. Masquerade balls, those slaughter- 
houses of souls, where amid perfumes that are poisons, 
wines that are drugs, and company that is strange, the 
young girl first will polka, then waltz, then advance into 
the polka-mazourka, then lie for hours on the palpitating 
breast of a stranger, whose arms are the 6pring-trap that 
hath caught her giddy soul, and finally pervert even this 
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into 6ucb disgusting inflections as the Boston dip, the glide, 
and the society waltzes, and with each step the seriatim 
emotions that stratify themselves through every human 
soul, kindling embarrassment, riotous indignation, blushing, 
burning shame that makes her feel that she lost the virgin- 
ity of the heart, desperate disentangling anger ; and then, as 
she gets used to it, conquered, cavessoned submission, ac- 
customed indifference, habituated fondness, riotous desire, 
drunken boldness, till, goaded by the gauzy Spanish fly of 
excitement, which she has taken into the system like a 
water-fowl on the northern lakes, but hardly so cold — she 
is restless forever, and her soul goes wildly forth like a wild 
beast on that wide, fearful benting ground — the body, to 
run revel in its jungles, its wastes, its pleasant pastures, its 
uxorious dells — a leopardess in the tamarisk shade; and 
then, a little later on, as painted by that old portrait-painter 
of Vivids — the Imagination ; — that Hogarth of free-hand 
iketches of misery, when despair comes and hope goes — 
die stately manor of fashionable shame, the sarcophagus 
of the unburied dead, built awfully in the very midst of 
life, as if hell should suddenly flaunt its ghastly, fevered, 
pock-marked face in the clear unspotted mirror of heaven ; 
and then, a step lower down, the plain, unattractive dwell- 
ing on the side streets, ungracious fare, unkindly looks, 
coarse verbiage, and degraded suitors even to shame ; and 
then, when wrinkles come, and disease works, the dive-cel- 
lars, those graves of everything save that which is earthly, 
where the lights are blown out, and the bottles fly, and 
men are drugged in the dark, and dragged back through 
those mysterious doors, into those terrible blood-stained, 
stone courts, to be murdered, rifled and seen no more ; and 
where that most sickening terrible spectacle ou earth is to 
be seen, a human being without apparent sensibility save 
to become insensible, as they taunt forevet ti&fc &x& nrycl- 
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dows of the dance-house with their brutal, blear-eyed, 
strained faces, and their fancy beribboned misery, staring 
out like wild beasts for prey, to enchant the passer-by with 
what they deem their bandy beanty ; and then, last of all, 
the hospital, the clinic, the dead boat, a board, Potter's 
Field— hell. 

What? 

O God ! If so be, let hell lie somewhere in thy loving 
arms, that love may make it highest heaven. 

What is it that all these sick people need ? 

God. But hell is godlessness. 

When did they ever need it so much ? 

God always gives people himself when they most need 
him. 

Take away this damnable doctrine of hell, ye priests, 
by whose verminous priest-craft t{ie world is bedridden. 
The word is not in the original bible, and yet ye keep it 
The thing is not in reason, and yet ye im memorialize ir 
rationality. The fetishism is not in God, and yet ye foist 
artfully the slander upon him, and make him worse than 
any mediaeval devil. 

Take away the doctrine. 

God says so. Love 6ays 60. Justice says so. Heaven 
says so. Hell — says nothing — for there is no hell ! 

He who rids the world of a superstition, is the bene- 
factor of universal humanity. 

The superstition of custom is a thing more dangerous 
than — In n ovation . 

He who would innoculate himself with the past, that 
by it he may not take the future, shall find, and that right 
6orrily, the contagion of destiny to be a deadly disease. 

O the secret wrongs of the great city I O the guer- 
doned silence — the hushed infamy that the winds aret 
moaning with J O the bubbles of blood, those stories told 
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by lips at the bed of the river ! the pallid vigil of 
patience at the cold freezing, bnrning windows of the mad- 
house! O the names of living men and women on the 
clinic-lists of the hospital marked for experiment — that 
means— death (the steam cannot burn in the dead-boat for 
nothing)! O the river, and the street, and the alley, and 
the beds where they starve, and thirst, and freeze, and 
pant, and die. 

I never whistle down on the great city, in the garrulous 
train, without a shudder, as I remember that we are ap- 
proaching and soon to enter the mausoleum of the dead. 
For it is not Greenwood, believe me, that holds them. It 
is New York, and the river, like cold death, flowing be- 
tween. 

Hither came Amine. 

She had no money, no friends, no knowledge of the 
city. She had never been in it before. 

She inquired in several prominent places for the lead- 
ing imjpresmrio of the city. 

They all said Signor . 

Before a large imposing house that night, there stood 
a plainly dressed but very neat girl. 

The door opens. 

She enters. 

In a moment the impressario comes in. He greets her 
graciously. He is evidently struck by her ensemble. 

She tells him her story, and as she tells it her eyes are 
tears — dove's tears. 

He listens and turns pale. 

When she has finished he speaks. 

"Terrible! terrible, child— no father, no mother, no 
friend to-night — alone in this great city 1 Terrible, girl, 
terrible ! Yes, stay here, I will try your voice, and if it 
is what you think it is, I will lead you out to vo&&gft&" 
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"Eh! James!" — ringing a bell, "James, wait on 
mademoiselle to her room." 

The valet picked up the little old-fashioned portman- 
teau, and led the way up the circular stair, that gracefully 
wound round the rotunda. 

At last they stopped at a palatial apartment That was 
for Amine. 

What a change ! 

Last night — a shanty in a back alley in a country town. 

To night — a palace on the boulevard of the great city. 

What a novel is change ! 

Next morning the impressario tried her voice, and found 
it a very fine one. He immediately, fascinated by her ex- 
quisite femininity, made an agreement to give her her 
board, clothes, and whatever was necessary for her com- 
forts, and train her voice, provided she would apply her- 
self sedulously. 

She promised him. Only one favor she asked. 

What was it ? The parrots. 

It was granted, and old Barney O'Hea brought the 
birds, for which they charged him, hearing what they 
thought two human voices in the dark, half-fare, suppos- 
ing them to be children. 

Barney made no objection, as he had not recovered yet 
from the shock he received in falling down stairs, and said 
he thought he ought to pay for them as the birds behaved 
so " unrudely " on the train. 

The moment the poor birds saw Amine they seemed 
wild with delight They had always loved her, and now 
they perched on her shoulders, laid their terrible beaks lov- 
ingly along her face, and preened their feathers in her ear, 
almost as pleasantly as the purring of a cat 

Poor Amine, too, to tell the truth, felt a little more at 
home. 
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What made it perhaps a trifle pleasanter was the 
thought that the fiend had been victimized by them to the 
amount of fifty cents. See their high feathered majesty 
going for fifty cents, and that to a gossiper ! 

What kind of a home is that which contains two par- 
rots and a woman who says over all she hears, bnt nnlike 
the parrot, says a great deal she never hears ? 

Signor was a widower, rich, handsome, attractive. 

All of the women wanted him. None of the women could 
get him. 

He saw in Amine a splendid advertisement, an exhaust- 
lees exchequer, a gold-mine. 

He was a man of the world, and he saw more than that. 
He saw an affectionate nature, that jives but to clamber 
round the thing it loves, and trail, even if — as women, as 
far as their dresses go, nowadays — it trails upon the ground 

He would be something more than her residuary 
legatee. 

He would be her lover — she should be his nurse. 

She would kiss him when he was weary, and soothe him 
when he was irritable, and fondle him when he was fond. 

This was his darker thought. 

He would flirt wi4 her. 

Ah no, Signor, Amine is young, but suffering hath 
made her old in purity. 

Flirtation is that administration of potions of love in 
such a way as to make one of two people unable to do 
much with or without the other. Anything below this is 
inconsiderable coquetry. 

There are two distinct sorts of flirtation. There is the 
conscious, intended, diabolical subtlety of a man or woman 
upon a person, that exerts its influence to fascinate only to 
forsake, and that makes of its votary a victim. It is a 
fpider that ran* out on every facet of to Nveb foe XV* tatk. 
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flies of human hearts, hopelessly entangled. It thinks only 
of conquest, it whets its bloody beak with the osprejr on 
broken heart and marble sepulchre. It is the quintessence 
of meanness, the last remnant of an impoverished heartless 
nature, the invariable out-door sign of plebeian stock. 
There never was a great soul in a man or woman worth 
the having, that condescended to its base perfidy since time 
began. When once settled upon a person it is their ever- 
lasting ruin. Its dripping altar of immolation reeks with 
more ruined hearts than all the racks and scaffolds and 
blocks and guillotines of the Inquisition. It has consigned 
more noble natures to shame and misery in the hopeless- 
ness of heart-broken despair than probably any other cause 
on earth. It is the duty of all those natures who find 
themselves possessed of the seven devils of masterly sub- 
tlety to guard themselves with lodge and sentinel that 
they enter not into others which only death shall exorcise. 
A truly well-bred person, who puts himself upon a principle 
of honor, be he man or woman, such a one will never lead 
or allow himself to be led over a line which he or she does 
not mean to go. 

There is another sort of flirtation which is fair and 
natural, and to be developed as far sf it will go. It is ex- 
pression. It is the play and interplay of all our powers 
upon a person, as an unconscious influence. It is now im- 
pulse, now exuberance, now love, now anger, now a thou- 
sand things all focussed in facial expression. This is a 
duty. The office-work of influencing men and women, 
and producing a striking impression upon them is the wid- 
est and most important on earth. Anything else in pulpit or 
drawing-room is failure. To persuade, to correct the judgf- 
ment, to instruct the mind, to produce yourself upon men, 
to hold the individual within us till such a one feels that he 
or she are sphered and contained in us, and that we are 
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larger than they — that is the competitive right of every- 
body. More than this. Such polite and exquisite ex- 
pression is the charm and elixir of society. It is the flash 
of diamonded souls, met like bright planets in conjunc- 
tion. But even this suave chivalry, this spontaneous and 
ingenuous outburst of soul on soul, is too often misunder- 
stood by the vulgar herd, and its author, be he man or 
woman, ranked as a cold, heartless flirt. Now, be it re- 
marked jost here, that in most instances those who have 
been reckoned the greatest flirts have been those who 
have had the grandest hearts. Some, crossed in early love, 
grown reckless, and having suffered themselves, determined 
that they will make others suffer; some yearning after a 
great love and never finding it; some so grandly wild, 
like great storm-eagles, by nature, that they must always be 
riding down a storm, and who depend upon keeping last- 
ingly around them the tragedy of a great sorrow, that the 
deepest feelings of their hearts may be invoked and in- 
spired, and the greatest things of life done ; some so un- 
earthly in their wild passion and inherent mischievousness, 
that nothing but death will ever do them any good. All 
such persons are phenomenal, and have, if inspected in 
their sybilline booksAn' augury too grand to be burned. 
It takes a heart to mate a flirt, for the very elements by 
which a flirt works, are those very ingredients of heart- 
someness which go to make up force and strength of char- 
acter. There are no hearts on earth, be assured, that have 
ached like unto the hearts of flirts. All the people that 
can't flirt, simply because they have not wit enough to be 
facetious, of course deny it — as dough-heads decry puns, 
and fat women spiritueUe. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

HER PURITY. 

Woman is the highest embodiment of Parity, the re- 
finement of the human ideal, the white blossom of all that 
grows in the broad field of humanity. To her belongs the 
veil of modesty, the blandishment of beauty, the mother* 
hood of souls, the gentleness of sympathy, the divination 
of intuitive sense, the coronal jewels of crowned heads. It 
is fit that she should thus stand as the type of purity — she 
who stands to the child as the interpreter of God on earth. 

Our idea of purity, however, as an earthly product, is 
too often as badly mixed as the soul with the body. 

Purity to-day, is too often the prostitution of genius, 
" the devil below the waist-belt and angel above w * — a 
purse — an overslaughing genius — a social position — a po- 
litical indulgence. 

Purity kneels, in the darkness of£n and temptation, at 
the confessional of a human ideal, as the moon kneels in 
the night at the Southern Cross. 

It is hard to fix a standard for Purity. We speak of 
women as pure, because the circumstantiality of accident 
has not fallen upon them, while in Zion and before God, 
the harlotry behind the purple curtains of the heart is a 
deeper shame than the single ostensible act that rebuked 
respectability with life-long reproach. Many are they 
that, fallen on earth, stand high in heaven. Purity is a 
vague term. Absolutely, there is no one pure. We are 
all inwardly and outwardly fallen. We all carry a fallen 
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sonl within. Purity, as a human product, however in- 
spired by an infallible ingredient of divine power, is a rela- 
tive term. The idea to be conveyed by it in man and 
woman alike, is the dominancy of the sonl over the body, 
to such a degree as to enable a person to be the creature of 
an equitable self-control. This is the spiritualization of 
life, and this is — Purity. 

In this connection the true function of the theatre dis- 
tinctly appears. To educate but not merely to excite the 
emotions, is the proper object of all such institutions of art. 
To develop character, faculties, potentialities, and to inform 
them and make them so real that they will not subside 
again, is the real education of the emotions. To excite the 
heart, so that it merely pours out lava like ^Etna, hard- 
ening around its lips as it pours it out, and wasting its 
treasures of feeling, this is the excitement of the emotions. 
It is noisesome. 

Purity comes once like every original trait. Once gone 
it never comes again. It is like a limb, an eye, a heart, 
a blade of hair, they cannot be restored. They may be 
simulated so successfully, however, as outwardly to deceive. 

There has been a surgical operation performed lately 
by a distinguished manipulation, by which a new mouth, a 
new nose, and a new pair of eyelids have been made for a 
man. The face looks perfect I expect soon in the skilled 
experience of surgistry, to see, by a strip brought up from 
the body, a new head made for man, who shall lose it by a 
sword-cut or a cannon-ball, and a bellows, so fine, that 
breath can be exquisitely introduced, and the machine set 
going on its respirational round. 

But a graft is not a germ, after all. 

Purity is something which cannot be subsequently 
added, like the codicil to a will, after it has been missing 
lor many years. It must be kept. 
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Purity is kept by suffering. It is surrendered by 
despair. 

Amine was strong, and therefore could not suffer de- 
spair. 

Despair is the giving up of the soul. No strong char- 
acter ever does that. 

There is a god I worship ; its name is — Pluck. 

This it is that says to death itself, 

" O death ! I will not die." 

Amine walked down the marble steps of the impres- 
sario, and sauntered into the great city. It was night. 

She soon felt that it was a very different thing to wan- 
der through the streets of a great city in the night, than it 
was to hurry along through the noiseless streets of a country 
town, whose only footfalls were those of the falling leaves, 
as they fell ghostfully on the ground. 

Hard, cold eyes were on her, leering faces were fastened 
on her, thirsty smiles that drank up her very countenance 
with dismay. 

She was beautiful, and that was her death-warrant 

No money, no clothes, save enough provokingly to de- 
lineate indecency, stimulate passion, and destroy self-re- 
spect ; no friends, no home, no bed ; the station-houses, 
where she will be a vagrant, liable to arrest. There is one 
place better than that. 

The street ! 

There is one bed better than that. 

Her body ! 

Stop sending missionaries to the benighted heathen, 
until yon send somebody to these brilliant children in the 
benigbtened streets of the city. 

Who is that coming along under the gas-lamp ! It is she. 

There is a weariness, a wandering about her that sng- 
geatB helplessness. 
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It is the hour when the owl is found in the nightin- 
gale's nest. 

But the darkness is not empty. It mutters ; there is a 
man in it. 

He comes out. He calls to her, but she turns not, an- 
swers not 

She only wanders. 

He follows her, he glides up behind her in a lonely 
place and flings a drugged cowl over her head. With her 
first breath she is insensible. 

The door of a carriage opens. It is the door of hell. 
It hurries her away. 

There was no key to that door. Man is the only key 
that will open God. 

When she came out of that carriage she would be a 
mother. 

And would she be pure then ? 

Yes, pure, pure, pare — thrice pure, as her Saviour de- 
scended into hell, yet without sin. 

It was morning when Amine awoke in another part, of 
the city. She found herself leaning against an old stone 
wall, surrounded by a group of children, who were engaged 
in looking at the parrots, the only friends left her in her 
misery. 

These birds with their terribly sharp incisors, had 
actually protected the old portmanteau for Amine, that 
remained firmly clenched in her hand, and would not 
allow a single thing to be purloined. 

They were engaged in making game of the gamin, to 
their great amusement, and warning the depraved young 
scamps to "hurry up and make their, peace with God," and 
advising the little ragamuffins to " keep their latter end in 
view." Seeing a tall man with a flask to his mouth, both 
birds invited him to " taste the rosy," and then invited oaah. 
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observer of the crystal beverage to " take a smile," wind- 
ing tip their rather peculiar remarks by calling the whole 
crowd " bloats," and begging them, with sundry oaths, " to 
be kind enough to come to Jesus, or Jesus would go for 
them." 

In the midst of all this confusion, Amine gradually 
awoke from her stupor. It was not long before she knew 
that she was no longer Amine. 

O Prince of Torment ! If thou dost ever work thy 
black art laudably in a human breast, let it be in the life 
of him who lives but to estrange forever from her early 
home a trustful and innocent child, that presently, when 
he shall have appeased his fitful passion, at the price of her 
eternal peace, he may desert her to shame and everlasting 
despair. Let vulture- beaked remorse plnck oat his heart, 
throb by throb ; let his mount of transfiguration be kin- 
dled for him by the slow fire of eternity; let every 
thought of her 6crve but to make her misery his; let the 
reproach that broke her heart and made her winter grave 
cover him forever — vea, let the whole world about him. 
here and hereafter, be turned into an avenging face, from 
whose consuming glance he shall turn back but to en- 
counter that more terrible apparition — himself. 

Society is the only murderer that is protected from 
penalty or detection and suffered to go at large. It is a 
round-robin. It can never be told where the guilty name 
begins or where it ends. 

And yet it does a double murder to the enciente woman 
that it condemns — to the mother and to the child. It 
makes of the one an acceptress, and of the other a bastard 
—a bandit. 

And I say boldly, it is a relic of barbarism. 

Let us have one standard of moral treatment alike for 
men and women. Let it be manhood and womanhood. 
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There is a fine story to illustrate this terrible truth. 

It is as follows : 

Under the walls of a dungeon in Borne, a woman stood 
waiting. She had been condemned to the gallows, and 
when they were erecting the gibbet and digging the grave, 
this woman said to the judge, 

"lama mother." 

And the judge said, " We will wait" 

O, if I did not feel that heaven was full of pardons, haw 
I would sb adder for the man and for his soul ! 

What were they waiting for t 

For this — that this woman should give life so as to give 
her death. Death — life — were together in this woman, 
their light shone in the stifling dungeon. O horror ! At 
every step of the one toward the child, the other made a 
step toward the woman, and there comes in the shadow 
toward her, the one, smiling and charming — the other 
tombre — and each one carrying the key of the prison. 
Two phantoms come from the depth of the vermilion 
heavens to be a prey to the law. What sadness ! My 
heart closes. Could the child speak it would say : " Thou 
beginnest, O law, by killing my mother. O sad law, with- 
out eyes ! In this bitter agony the unhappy mother may 
tremble, shudder, pray ; thou commandest her child to he 
her murderer. Her blood stains my cradle, already sombre 
and as yet empty, and of me the innocent, thou makest 
a matricide. Thou cansest me to commit a crime. I who 
dost not yet exist — I am born — I kill. The law takes a 
compass, weighs the urn of evil, finds it not full, measures 
a crime, adds a murder, multiplies one crime by another, 
and then with awful propriety, makes the filleted goddess 
of justice blind, lest she have horror of her scales. In a 
frightful cradle it causes a grave to bud ; it waits until a 
child ia born, ordains that a tomb be bxuVt <wet Vt* Vam^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PRIMA DONNA.. 

These is a theory which holds that every animal ever 
created, from the oyster in the sand to the eagle in the sun, 
ia represented in a man. 

When a man laughs sarcastically he is a tiger ; when he 
looks stubbornly combative, a bull-dog ; when he contrives 
cunningly, a fox; when he plots insinuatingly, a reptile 
gliding over a rock on which it leaves no track; when he 
mimics, a magpie or a parrot, as the mimicry may be ; when 
be moves his prehendibles, a monkey, with only a variation 
or two between ; when he builds, a bird or a beaver ; when 
ie destroys, a wolf ; when he is an idiot, a clam ; when 
ponderous in all his powers, an elephant ; when tall, a tapir ; 
when awkward, a doodle-bug; when pompous, an ibis ; when 
capricious, a (capra) goat ; when slippery, an eel ; when as- 
piring, an eagle ; when treacherous, a tarantulas or a scolo- 
pendra ; when pedantic, a flamingo. 
Traits are animals in man. 

In like manner the voice has in it all instruments, in 
that it is the instrumentation of the soul itself that invents 
them. 

When they put the Yox Humana stop in the great 
organ, they little dreamed that every stop was a vox 
hunuma. Every musical sound ever created and enshrined 
in an instrument, is only a lost echo of the human voice, 
and had to be heard in it and suggested by it before it 
could be created. The soul baa in it the aow^Vivci^ <& *&*&,> 
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or dulcet, second-hand. 

It never sags below concert pitch. It 
always have your piano, your grand orgi 
It belongs to the beating of heart 

To listen to a hnman voice is to listen 
that is something very great 

Talma was playing "Andromache" 
Franjais. 

And as he played, he wept 

After the act he was asked, 

u What made yon weep, Talma I " 

* My voice," he answered. 

She who was once Rachael, that most 
lions wreck of genius that was captivate 
woman, by the inebriating blisses of an f 
fondly, while playing in the gardens at '. 
the Oxar of Russia, Emperor of Germany, ] 
and other crowned heads, wept bitterly. 

And all the audience wept with her. 
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snditorium be as it should be, as resonant and recilient 
as a fine Stradivarins, to come back to us again, and be 
taken in at the month, not lost. 

Of all the voice we project we should lose, if our vocal- 
ization be perfect, literally nothing. 

Bnt all this, like that same violin, needs the preparation 
of time, that greatest of all masters. 

There is no amateur art. 

There are, fixed to form in plaster of Paris casts, 2,000 
different expressions of the human face, 960 of the human 
eye, 579 of the human mouth, and 309 of the human 
nose. It is possible to study facial expression to such a 
degree of perfection, as that the face shall represent at one 
instant, in all its climatic threatening, and gloom and wind 
and nproar and fury, and even lightning and thunder, a 
black tempest; and in another the tranquil smiles of a 
deeping child. This is facial expression. 

There are beside this over five thousand different in- 
lections of pose. These include all the histrionic parts of 
the body, the hands, feet, trunk and limbs, shoulders and 
that Gavot-needle-point of all grace, sensibility and varia- 
tion, the neck. 

There are corresponding to these as many modulations 
of the voice. When it is remembered that the voice is 
capable of expressing each mood of the soul, aud that there 
ire simply an infinite variety of these moods, it will not be 
rendered. 

To couple clarity of pronunciation with verbal and vocal 
oppression, so that the words of a song shall drop out as 
dear as bright coins from the mint, until the whole song 
ises before you like a coral island out of the silence — this 
Bart. 

Art is the clearing-house of nature. 

There ia one master of the art of nngta£ \a. \Jc&ii www- 
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try, who is the very finest teacher I know ; who charges 
nothing for his teaching, asks no questions, bnt just sings 
for whoever will come to hear him, when the whole world 
is still and the other birds have gone to sleep in the forest. 

It is the nightingale. 

Such a nightingale was Margaret Breckinridge, young, 
grand of genius, beautiful. 

She it was whom the soldiers in the five years' war of 
1860, called "The Nightingale of America," as she came 
out at twilight, and stole graciously upon the field, among 
the wounded and dying soldiers, to sing in the smoke-mists 
that hung about the embattled air alike to the " Blue and 
the Butternut," " When the mists have rolled away." 

The field of Vicksburg wears to-day that earthly quiet 
which belongs to the things of God ; but at night a sort of 
spectral mist rises upon it, and if any traveller walks about 
it, and dreams and hearkens, the hallucination of batttft 
seizes him. Lines of charging and retreating infantry un- 
dulate with the massy foliage, furious escapades cross with 
the storm-driven clouds the horizon, heat-lightnings brand- 
ish once more the flash of sabres, the sparkle of bayonets, 
the red light of shells, the deafening crash of thunderbolts ; 
the ravines are stained purple, the autumn trees rustle and 
wave like golden banners, the stern heights seem con- 
fusedly black with myriads of mysterious figures, as of 
opposing hosts, forever fatally attacking one another, and 
yet forever rising for fresh encounter; while over all, 
borne with tossing plume and cavorting charger, and all 
the sables of solemnity, comes on the weird night-wind, 
like a death-groan from the tomb, the vague echo of the 
former battle. 

But, hark! as the sweet southern bird comes out to 
sing, and pours over all this mountainous mirage of mys- 
tarioualy moving battle-shifts and smoke, its clear, pure, 
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eaceful voice in the face of the moon, how do the trees 
row still, and the plain peaceful, and the fierce darkness 
>ses its confused fury, and the stars listen lightly over the 
arth. 

And still the hills murmur, and the stern heights 
;lower, and the imaginary conflict is spectred about the 
eafy woods, and far across the wild-rolling, deep-roaring 
orest the battle raves away, and the long grass quivers 
£ if with the departure of souls ; but above all, as its wild 
cene dies off before the 6ong, there is a face, soft, tender, 
;nd bright with holiness as the moon, and in that face 
vith daybreak in it at night, and dew in its eyes, there 
fas a voice like that of Peter the Hermit preaching the 
gospel of peace in the thick of the crusaders, a voice 
>weeter than that of any trained singer. It is in the pine- 
rees that moan for her fair young life forever ; it is in the 
passes, and the winds shall trail her name along undy- 
ngly from Maine to the Mexic gulf; it is in the air, and 
he birds are singing it, in the heavens, and the stars are 
elling it. 

It is the immortal name of Margaret Breckinridge. 

O gifted girl ! O beautiful maiden ! O dear fragile 
lost! 

Thou wert mightier in thy gentle song than all the 
embattled legions of the North and the South, for had they 
topped to listen to the pathos of thy loving voice, the 
ears would have put out the eyes of the sharp-shooters, 
he drummer would have stopped to listen to the beating 
>f his heart, the bugler would have put up his poor toy 
o his ear for a speaking-trumpet, the fair-haired goddess 
)f love would have conquered irresistibly the gridy demon 
>f hate, and the long war of the Rebellion would never 
lave been fought. 

At a famous battle of history there was a loll tot u\ 
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instant in the deafening roar of two hundred cannon, when 
a little song-sparrow flew into a peach-tree and poured 
forth upon those bronzed hosts its 6weet song of peace. 

The loadsraan, with the ramrod in his grasp, stopped 
with his band on the mouth of the cannon ; the linesman 
leaned listeningly on hi6 bright blood-stained bayonet ; the 
charger wheeled and poised, as if back amid the peaceful 
sounds of his own pasture-field, the captains gave no 
orders, and two great armies, with the tears in their thou- 
sand eyes, as that little song of a bird took them back from 
the scenes of war to the baby's prattle, the mother's hush- 
hush, the remembered voices, stood as if spelled in stone. 

That battle was never finished. A bird stopped it 

The wan of the North and South had never been fin- 
ished, yea begun, if the government of the United States 
had 6ent her, who was the sweetest bird that ever sang out 
of the lull of a human soul, to sing on the angry air of the 
border-land, until there was a great peace, and there were 
drops of tears, instead of drops of blood, below the stars. 

Dear ! I never can get that girl out of my head. 

This is the ministry of music. 

To enchant care, to inspire courage, to Boothe anguish, 
to breathe peace, to instill love, to assuage alike the strifes 
of individuals aud the war of nations, to make men holy 
and women pure once more as when they were little chil- 
dren, to stand in life as on a red field of carnage, to see 
men falling, suffering, dying every whither, to feel the 
darkened want of sympathy shut down about them with 
the night, they for whom there is nothing left of sin to 
learn — and then to sing-*-this is the glorious knight-er- 
rantry of music. 

This was what music meant to Amine. It was with 
her no sounding brass or tinkling cymbal, no selfish ambi- 
tion, no bedizened scenic vanity. 
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It was a grand passion. It was more than that. It was 
great purpose. 

To this end she studied omnivoronsly all the technics 
f her art Histrionic by heredity, she had more than in- 
timation, more than talent — she had genius. 

When a person has genius, so rare is its iridium, we 
all it— Talma. 

At last she was announced to sing at the Academy. 

Amine — a new star. Who was she f Was she Italian 
r French or German, or English or American ? Who was 
er master ? Had she sung at court ? Was she handsome ? 
Vas she a flirt ? Was 6he unmarried ? 

Such were some of the questions asked about her. 

Every act has its following. The name Amine soon 
ecalled in the minds of hundreds of men who had been 
tudents at Princeton her affair with young Thornington, 
ier unfortunate life, her unknown birth, her great beauty, 
ad her bruited genius. 

These anxious to see her once more soon spread her 
tory. 

The night for the concert came, and with it, to the won* 
Ier of all, a great audience. 

Who was Amine, that she should be a maid-in-waiting 
a such an audience in such an auditorium. 

Then came there the siren of the keys, and sprinkled 
insic on the occasion, with which to baptize it 

Then came the trained foreigu singer, with state and 
onrish, who pleased, but only pleased the audience, and 
rho retired gracefully behind her bows, as she thought, 
aving stormed the house. 

But the storm did not last. It was only a squall, not a 
urricane. 

Then came the violinist and drew from the dreamy cav<- 
rns of the violin, music that fell like the wail of a lost soul. 
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And then there was a pause, for, as three thousand eyes 
songht the paper, they saw programmed there the name 
that was next — Amine. 

Silent — how silent, grew that great assembly. Eyes 
changed to ears, and ears to eyes. With intense interest 
the people craned breathlessly forward to catch the first 
eager glance of a girl, who, to say the least, must in some 
way be simply remarkable. 

They had not long to wait. 

Forth from the recess came Amine, handed on the stage 
by the impressario. 

Her beantifnl light hair floated off from her head like a 
wind-blown clond ; her wondrous eyes drank their health to 
the audience; her graceful form trailed lightly across the 
floor, as arbutis across the ground ; her face, pure, earnest, 
spiritual in its matchless moulding, opened like a lily out 
of the night. 

For an instant the hushed assembly held its breath, and 
then, without being able to help it, like a child that loses 
control of itself, or a broken-hearted woman that weeps be- 
cause she must weep or faint, too tensely tranced by her 
insufferable beauty, burst perforce into an ovation of ap- 
plause. 

The one great secret of military success with Napoleon 
was to converge all his cannon, cavalry and soldiery upon 
the centre of the opposing army, thereby breaking them 
up at one point. 

The silent cannonade of a triple phalanx of opera-glasses 
loaded with eyes, was a terrible battery of needle-guns, 
surely, to level at any one point, especially when that 
point was a — woman. 

As Amine stood there in her simple white dress, her 
face blushed to a carnation, till she looked as Bhe could 
have sung the Inflamatus in a field of lilies. 
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When a lull fell on the applause, there rose out over 
that assembly a voice so 6&d, so mournful, and so sweet, 
that it took that tumultuous throng to its own heart, as 
a mother takes a child to her breast. 

And it went and it came, and all they who heard it 
went and came with it, till they felt that they were lost in 
mightily shaded forestsj or hermit glaring caves, or shriv- 
elled deserts, or reverberating mountains. 

So true to life she sang her song, that her words fell 
out into Landseerian pictures. 

Involuntarily you start back lest the chained mastiff 
spring on you, you feel dizzy beside the wild-goat on 
Mount Blanc, as the plover that shrills about the air, 
lights to pluck the rich fruit depicted on some glowing 
cartoon. 

Such is the power of song, and Amine had it. To talk 
to your audience when you sing, to paint as on an easel, 
4e colors of the spirit, to decline the whole dialect of vocal 
chiaroscuro— this is to sing. 

So sang Talma, Rachael, Lind, Regnier, and so Amine. 

But she only sang once, and yet she was a great singer. 

After this night she was never to sing in public again, 

unless for that audience that is always present in all 

weathers — herself. 

When did a great singer ever have a career like that. 
When she finished she tore down the house. Her repu- 
tation was made. She was the first star in the evening sky 
of seraphs. The echoes of that enchanted voice rang in 
the souls of those who had heard it as those other Alpine 
echoes of bird or traveller, or sliding boulder or thunder 
crash that, once set going, have been reverberating in its 
great whispering gallery ever since. 

The people were wild with admiration. What a voice ! 
what music ! what clarity J what a prouuad&titqi&A ^\«x 
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a method! what phrasing! what posing! what interpre- 
tation! "Daisy" interpreting "Liszt" were not more 
perfect. Her encores were piled on her like the gal- 
leries. 

Foremost among those who went into raptures over 
her was Mrs. Thomington. She had occupied a box with 
her friends, near the stage, and never having seen Amine 
before, or heard her name, fairly raved on her. " O, how I 
wish," 6aid she, " that Clare was here, so that he might see 
the difference between such common country girls as he 
affects, and such a creature of refinement as this." 

Clare was there, although his mother did not know it, 
and was compelled to hear, to his sorrow, as he came oat, 
such exclamations from his college-mates in the crowd as 
these : 

" By all the birds in the forest, what a stunning voice ! " 
"Prima donna, 6iire ! " " 16 that Thornington's girl!" 
" What a fool he was to go back on such a beauty as that ! " 
" The women are all jealous of her, and so they get to- 
gether and talk about her." " That'6 the wrinkle." " Does 
she give music lessons, I wonder ? " 

Every student in college wanted to take music lessons, 
no matter whether they had voices or not. 

After the concert a reception was given to Amine by 
Mrs. Thornington, who was herself a musical critic, at her 
own house. 

As soon as Amine entered the drawing-room leaning 
on the arm of the impressario, she was introduced to the 
6tately Mrs. Thornington. 

In an instant that name, Thornington, shot over her 
strangely. Could it be that she was in Clare's house! 
Was she talking to his mother i Was that man who bad 
broken her away from him, who now looked at her so 
deeply, his father ? Was Clare in the room I 
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They had talked on for some time together, when Mrs. 
Thomington happened to say how sorry she was not to 
have been able to induce Glare to spend the evening with 
them. 

" Clare, did yon 6ay ? " returned Amine, looking up 
with an involuntary eagerness on her face, which made 
Mrs. Thornington look querulously askance. 

"Yes," replied she at length. "Why, do you know 
Clare ? " 

" I used to know him," mournfully replied Amine. 

" Pray, where did you meet him, my dear ? " 

" At Princeton." 

" Princeton ? Princeton ? " 

u Yes," said Amine, " I was born at Princeton, and 
brought up there, and it was there that I met your son." 

In an instant the truth flashed over her. This very girl, 
for whom she had given this drawing-room, for whom 
these notably respected people had been invited, for whom 
she herself had extemporized this ovation to genius, was 
no less than the very girl of unknown origin, pauperized 
surroundings, and unfavorable reputation generally, from 
whom her son had been withdrawn, on the peremptory 
threat of being taken from college by his father. 

What could she say ? What do? 

Hastily excusing herself from the room, she rushed up 
stairs, threw herself on the deep couch, and swooned away. 

This is a weakness with some weak women — to faint 
on occasion. 

For some reason, after the hasty withdrawal of the 
hostess and the excited manner of the host, the party 
seemed more or less demoralized, and gradually thinned 
out. 

Among the first to leave were Amine and the impres- 
Bario. 
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As they walked slowly home, he turned, and said to 
Amine : 

"Did yon notice the mysterious escapade of Mrs. 
Thornington ? " 

" Yes," answered Amine. 

"What did she mean by it?" indignantly demanded 
the impressario. 

" I have a suspicion, but it would be unjust to express 
it, unless it first was a certainty with me." 

They turned the subject and talked of other things. 

Next morning a letter was handed to the impressario. 
He opened it. It was from the fiend, and read as fol- 
lows: 

"Dear Sir: — 

" Decidedly, you do not know that the girl named 
Amine, with no last name, and no one to give it to her, 
is injuring your reputation as a proper teacher of young 
ladies, and also your social position, by its being broadly 
known and commented on, that she is in your house. This 
girl is of dishonorable origin, bad associations, low bringing 
up, vile surroundings, and slandered character. She has no 
respect in the place from which she came. However bril- 
liant her vocal powers, you cannot afford to touch her, if 
you value your reputation. 

"Sincerely, u Your Friend and Admirer." 

Upon reading this note the thoughts of the impressario 
were strangely mixed. He saw a fortune in this girl. He 
saw a splendid advertisement for his profession. He saw a 
nature that seemed impressionable in its affection. But 
then, too, if that letter were true, and it seemed to corrobo- 
rate the peculiar behavior of Mrs. Thornington the night 
before, such a girl with a bad following, might, if evily 
rumored about, injure fatally his refutation. 
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The letter at all events had the effect of exciting in him 
all those vagrant emotions, whose kisses burn to ashes on 
the red fireplace of the lips, and leave beneath but pale 
smouldering embers in the cold household of a consumed 
heart. 

Armed with this letter, and feeling that this ravishing 
young thing was impotent, because under financial obliga- 
tion to him, he sought from time to time to work upon her 
feelings by a sort of mental mesmerism, which any stronger 
mind produces over a weaker, so as to cast around her the 
spell of his potency. 

But her nature was too strong for him. 

Finding that Amine was approachless, he decided on 
another course. He would try the effect of audacity. 

Meeting Amine in the hall one day, as she came in, he 
caught her, held her firmly in his arms, and kissed her 
through her veil, at the same time remarking : 

"The most delicate compliment, Mademoiselle, that a 
man ever paid a woman — a kiss through a veil." 

" But a compliment," replied Amine, burning with 
anger, " that you will never have the opportunity of paying 
twice," as she violently disengaged herself from his arms. 

Holding up the letter of the friend before her burning 
eyes, the impressario tauntingly exclaimed : 

" Read that ! " She read it. 

That night she left the house, gliding softly down the 
velvety stairs, with her old-fashioned portmanteau and the 
two irrepressible parrots. She went forth once more a 
wanderer into the deep midnight forest of the great city. 

She took nothing with her that the impressario had 
given her. She went as she came, poor and plainly 
dressed. 

1 have seen a dress more doubtful than rags. It is the 
short scanty dress of idleness. 
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There is a superimposed modesty donned for occasion, 
which serves but to bring out in bold relief the otherwise 
passive immorality that lies below. 

A naked marble statue may be so suggestively draped 
as to delineate a voluptuousness, that was lost before in the 
smooth sameness of marble. 

Such a suggestively concealed figure is that which is 
furnished by the chaste indecency of poverty. 

O Amine ! And was this girl pure, then, through all 
her poverty I 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THB PAWNBROKER. 

Trifple-starred chief of a bloody throne, the pawn- 
broker sits in his glittering Palace of Woe, with his sliding 
eyes, curled wig, quibbling face, and velvet vest ; the vilest 
usurper of power on earth ; an enthroned murderer, whom 
the law hails — king. The throne on which he reigns is 
built out of the broken hearts and frozen moans of his 
victims ; his life is drawn from the death of all those who 
come to bim for their last meal on earth ; his grim riches 
from other's poverty, his oaths from death-groans. His 
frightful altar smokes with the reeking sacrifice of red- 
molded hearts. And why should he not look lightly on 
woe, who hath seen every shape of it so often ? He hath 
talked at the dead ot night with the robber-chiefs, great 
and small, and he knows them all by name. He hath 
grasped the blood-stained hand of the murderer, and hid 
him from pursuing justice in his dark old crypts. He hath 
marked the mother slowly part" with the last remnant of 
affection that she had left on earth, with sob and agony. 
He hath seen the red bloated drowsy face of the drunkard, 
as he bartered his last household god for one more drink, 
with which to play dice with his wife's heart-throbs ; he 
hath watched the pallid army of the poor stack all their 
weapons of defence against death and starvation, in that 
arsenal of terrible surrender, where night and day in his 
window-seared stealth he sits surrounded by the appalling 
voices of woe and joy, hope and de&\>&\r,\v^NfeiiTOA\ti& > 
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life and death, and wild impotent misery ; as they breathe 
and beckon and utter their languaged silence, from those 
musty rolls, those vaults, those tombs of hope. There 
lies the watch that the laughing girl used to wear, the 
locket that holds the dead as lifelike as we held them 
but yesterday in our arms, the Saviour's cross, the sweet- 
heart's hair, the tokens of memory and affection gathered 
out of winnowed homes, the thin worn gold ring that saw 
them wed, taken off the finger of the young bride, the 
blue veil that seems to have caught the stain of her violet 
eyes, that day when she wept them quite out in death, the 
bloodstained drinking-cup carved, alas, out of the shell of 
a broken heart, and drenched with wine-spots that have 
taken their color from the claret of her faded cheeks, the 
tattered dress that she was compelled to wear as the out- 
door sign of her shame, and reliquaries of want and wealth, 
in strange and affecting contrast. 

What a careless jumble of awful cares writhe in those 
breathing packs. 

And still on comes Time with his mysterious wallet 
thrown over his shoulder. 

Little recks that swooping cormorant, as he waits and 
hovers and hearkens from his stern height for the heart- 
breaks of the poor, that are the chink of his coin, that he 
is the poorest of all his votaries. For they pawned what 
they could no longer control, but he, like a bauble, hath 
pawned his everlasting soul ; and when, mayhap, his vic- 
tims are redeemed by love, it will be a long day when he 
will get back his pawn in the future. 

Five years had gone by in the history of Amine's life, 
during which time she had been a seamstress, accountant, 
and litterateur. From each of these consecutive avoca- 
tions she had been evicted by the malignant venom of 
the fiend, who, somehow had happened to hear of hfer last 
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unfortunate denotement in the city, and of course took 
advantage of that act to enforce her own previous repre- 
sentations of her character. The result — as it always is in 
a country town — was the triumphant vindication of the 
fiend, and the utter disinheritance of Amine from all 
thought or consideration. In the city, too, she had used 
this fact repeatedly, with terrible effect against her, often 
without her knowing anything about it. Business firms, 
schools in which she had taught, began to be afraid of her, 
and rumors of the brilliant wreck went looking about for 
her in the air. 

There are looks in the viewless air. Something falls 
before us. It is a shadow, the shadow of a face. 

A woman reads a face while a man spells it. To him 
it is the inmost folded leaf of that obscure celestial night- 
flower — the soul ; to her, it is the rose of the dawn. It is 
for her divination above all augurs, all sybils, to divine the 
fine vibrations of that pendulnm — vacillation, as it swings 
back and forth in a human face. 

Women read this face and said that there was some- 
thing deep in it. 

Well, dear gossips, anything to please you. Take the 
depth out of a face and -what is there left? What a toad 
has only — a puddle. 

There are faces that are puddles. The small eyes lie 
like pebbles in them, the hair rises along the bank like 
brown or yellow weeds, the heavenward pointing nose, 
elevated at its perpendicular slant-height, starts up in its 
promontorial proboscis about like any other toad in the 
paddle. 

There are faces that are fathomless, in which the soul 
lies in its anchored seriousness, over whose profundity all 
the ships of the heart, outward bound, throw their white 
s^ils, and fleet and fleet forever; and in «tii*\\ \\\fc «^sfc va> 
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that last pride of sorrow 7 — shivered him 
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old-fashioned portmanteau, with two pari 

It was a wild scene. The driving scin 
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with her weird face, the little piteous 
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"Going to get some money, little dear/' said the 
woman in a low tone. 

"O mamma," exclaimed the child, "then I can have 
my new doll, can't I ? " 

The mother did not answer, as she turned her head 
away from the moon, so that the child should not see her 
weep. O, the sadness of unrealizing childhood, frolicking 
alike over the toys of delight, the face of the dead, and the 
awful straits of penury ! 

There was only one thing like it else in the whole 
world. The drollery of the parrots at that auction over 
the souvenirs of the dead. 

At last they stopped at the sign of the pawnshop. 

What is that sign ? Three gilt balls. 

What is its meaning ? 

Two to one that you will never get out what you put in 
there. 

As Amine was about to enter the door, the child fright- 
ened by the grim aspects of the place, drew her back, and 
tremblingly said, as she took out the bundle, 

" Mamma, what are you going to do with that bundle 1" 

" Pawn it," replied the mother wearily. 
- "You won't pawn me, will you, mamma!" 

"No, child." 

Child — Woman ! It may be the red-handed slayer of 
her body and the destroyer of her beauty, it may be the 
source of her many-fountained misery and the badge of 
her earthly shame, it may consume her with anxiety — and 
yet — and yet, there is nothing that an ambitious Amazo- 
nian will not exchange^ for the perils of maternity. 

The door opened and Amine entered, followed by the 
child. She had never been in a pawustt™ be*bre. The 
room was dark and dim lights were btii* There was 

a close musty smoll in it, as if the ^lacfe \\W* teftct &vax ^ 
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forever. There sat the hateful abactor, skilled at agony, 
and dexterous in the arts of distress, whose eyes rau out on 
his webbed victims, as the bloated spider runs out on his 
threads for the helpless fly. 

As one by one she drew forth her last earthly posses- 
sions, she received for them a pawn-ticket and a miserable 
pittance. 

And as, one by one, she parted with them, she took 
them up fondly in her pale cold hands and kissed them 
reverently. She was parting with them for the first and 
for the last time ; she would never have to part with them 
again. There was at least some comfort in that. 

They were all marked with a dim word. That word 
was — Once. 

" Do you want to part with those birds," inquired the 
pawnbroker of Amine. 

"Part with those birds," echoed both parrots. "Ha, 
ha, ha ! " 

Thereupon both fowls ruffled up their feathers, and lift- 
ing their wings and glaring dreadfully over their hooked 
beaks were on the point of flying at the pawnbroker, 
when Amine interposed. 

" Poor birds, they were bid oft* once at an auction, to a 
horrible fiend, and ever since then, if a stranger looks at 
them long, or talks about them, they think he is going to 
buy them. Besides, I guess, they are very hungry." 

Both birds, however, had become thoroughly infuri- 
ated over a blik of liquor which was standing near-by, 
whose contents, unnoticed by the pawnbroker who was 
busy with Amine, they had emptied* It should be re- 
marked just here that both of these birds, during the life 
of tile old couple, were habitual drunkards, always coming 
to the table when they came, and always drinking when 
they drank. There is no termigant in the world like a 
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I drunken parrot. It learns like a man to love liquor, ar 
through its life, which is often as long as that of a ma 
f ranging anywhere from twenty to sixty and even eigh 
' years, it will exhibit the same growing craving for fie 
stimulants that the human animal does. Parrots ha 
died of delirium tremens produced by manupnetia. It In 
been so long since the tipplers had tasted the rosy, th 
they drank of course to deep excess. As soon as it bega 
to work in them, their eyes grew red and angry, the 
feathers bunched, their beaks snapped and tweaked, the 
legs tottered under them as they staggered :i!» "it from sic 
to aide, ana their voices poured forth stain mcringly an 
ludicrously, n a terrible rage, volley after volley, at tl 
horrified pawnbroker, who looked as if the echoes of a 
the broken hearts that beat about that blood-crying pla< 
had buret Pandorium, and were calling on God for vei 
geance on his head. 

Amine tried to quiet the birdrf, but saw in a momei 
that they were intoxicated. As the clamor grew loudi 
and louder, a policeman's rap was heard on the outsid 
and in an instant three stalwart guardsmen entered tt 
door. 

It should be observed that this place, as are others c 
its kind, was notorious for occasional quarrels and som< 
times fights. 

" Well, Yacub," shouted the first policeman to th 
blear-eyed Jew, that sat up in his high chair behind th 
wired counter, "another one to-night. Come, old felkr 
this thing will never do. Where are these disturbers < 
the peace f " 

Just then one of the parrots staggered out of the wii 
dow, and eying the policeman sharply, told him stamine 
ingly to p-p-p-pu-11 down his west, and m-m-m-m-a-k-e h: 
p-p-p-p-peace with G-G-G-G-God. 



m a \i\ix clothes-hair parrots an 1 hornet: 
ilv for the t'U's -tor tlie hirds had ho 
made a 6tart for his face, with their drea< 
he had just escaped grazingly with a bi 
speckled proboscis. 

By this time the shrill outcries of 
aroused the whole neighborhood. Worm 
in their arras, old men bent on canes, ban 
in their tickling nightgowns, just out of i 
line of police dispatched to the spot, stoo( 
door. 

At last, with a smart tap of the locust 
laid one of the birds insensible on the coi 
have served the other in the same way, 
begged piteously for her poor bird. 

The sight of a face and the sound of a 
and unuBual, softened the heart of the st 
claimed respectfully, 

" Well, young madam, for your sake 
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" A strange comfort they are, ma'am, to get you in so 
much trouble. However, come along, if you want." 

So saying, he flung a bag over both birds, and took 
them to the precinct-post. By the time he got there, the 
liquor had done its work. Both birds were dead drunk. 
The only thing to be done was to let them sleep it off. 

The thing got round among the officers, and it was 
finally determined, for the sake of some rare sport, to have 
a mock trial next morning. N 

Next morning the parrots, who looked as if they had 
been on a spree, the youug mother and the little child, 
were taken at an early hour to the Tombs. 

"May it please your honor," said the officer in a 
solemn voice, " these unrudely birds were found last night 
in Jacob's pawnshop, in company with this young woman, 
and this little child, drunk, using profane language, in- 
dulging in unseemly allusions, assaulting the officer of the 
peace, and — " 

Just at this moment the parrot whom the officer had 
laid out with his locust, and who still wore his head on the 
bias, began to sing, in a cracked voice that sounded as if 
the billv had struck it, 

" I am so gwad t'hat Jesus loves me." 

The other parrot hearing his companion singing, not 
fully recovered from the effects of the spree, began in a low 
sepulchral tone, "Lo on a narrow neck of land," as he 
stood up on the narrow wooden railing in front of the 
judge. When he came to the line, "Yet how insinsible," 
the whole court and the judge himself burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

Had it been a man, how quick would he have been 
Arrested for contempt of court, but its being a parrot was 
its own writ of habeas corpus. 

Bap, rap, rap, sounded the gavel of the yad^p. 
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Rap, rap, rap, echoed the beak of the parrot 

" Order 1 " cried the judge, looking amazed. 

" Order ! Order ! Order ! " cried one of the parrots. 

" O-r-der ! " cried the other parrot, with the kink in its 
neck, rolling its eyeballs and getting the word out with 
a difficulty that was irresistibly funny, even though at the 
expense of the poor injured bird. 

" What shall be done witli these offenders, your honor ? 
Your honor can see for hissolf how unrudely these birds 
behave disturbing the safety of the whole community. If 
they behave this way in court, in the presence of your 
honor, how must they behave in unbeknown circumfer- 
ences ? " 

In spite of this eloquent illiterati, the judge was about 
to dismiss the case and discharge the prisoners, when hap- 
pening to turn round, he spied one of the parrots just 
removing with great satisfaction the lunch which his lov- 
ing wife had wrapt up for him — men are very touchy 
about even a lunch, when it is put up by their wives. It 
was, besides, a matter of great inconvenience, and, more- 
over, he was out of pocket about a dollar, for a man that is 
a judge of a court is expected to be a judge of a dinner, 
and that costs money. 

Thoroughly incensed at the vile fowl, as if it had been 
a man, the judge sentenced it to be 6ent up for ten days 
for petty larceny, and was about to pass to the next case, 
when Amine, who all this time had not spoken a word, 
arose, and with the little child clinging to her, said : 

" Will your honor hear me in behalf of those poor 
birds, who cannot defend themselves." 

" Proceed," said the judge, sternly absorbed with her 
peculiar beauty. 

As she plead for the parrots out of the simple recital of 
her life, as she told of their devotion to her even through 
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all her poverty, and finally, as she described their sad 
thirst which they had quenched in the pawnshop, as she 
pawned the last shred she had left on earth, to keep her 
little child alive, everybody in the court-room was visibly 
affected. But when, as she sat down, she pointed to the 
little pale hungry child, with its mouth smeared with 
bread and butter, and it fell on the people in the court- 
room that the poor starved bird, unmindful of its own 
misery, had been filching the judge's lunch to feed the 
famished child, the tears rolled down the hardened faces 
before the bar, a lawyer even buried his face in his hands, 
md wept like a child, and both the parrots for a moment 
seemed to be spelled with the spirit of the scene. 

As soon as the judge recovered his composure, he 
turned to the officer and said, " Bring that woman and her 
;hild to the bar.'* Then handing her a ten-dollar bill, as 
she put the parrots in her little reticule, hanging on her 
arm, they led her out by one hand and the little child by 
:he other, and down the great stone steps of the prison, 
tenderly into the light, and blessed her and said, " Go 
In peace." 

O the unknown, unreckoned sorrows of the poor ! 
The wasted pauper on his white bed in the hospital ward, 
labelled already in the death-list, as among those, without 
hope, provided for experiment ; the sacred affections of 
mother and child, lover and parted friend, torn apart for- 
3ver by vulture-beaked necessity ; the countless forms of 
tinman humiliation, degrading poverty, rags and nakedness, 
hanger and squallor, ignorance and vice, that gradually 
bring men and women to the brute, and then to the 
oblivion of sensuality, as a narcotic for the exquisite pain 
}f sensitiveness; the failing laborer with a family on his 
back, ground down to powder by the process of competi- 
tion, and compelled to sell genius for what he sells his 
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hand. But O ! thrice O ! the fate of her who, young, fair 
delicate and appealing, has pawned her last property, anc 
then wanders on the Corso, the Champs Elys6es, the Vii 
Appia of propriety, a maiden mother beneath the moon U 
be stabbed to the soul by the cold bloodless daggers of al 
eyes, to be slain and yet to survive, to die and yet to live. 

There is only one thing that belongs to the poor. 

" What is that, O misery ? " 

Sleep. 

Kay, not so ; the heart, though it throbs in slumber 
but knocks at the closed door of God for — Rest. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A RETROSPECT. 

If I could blow a bubble under the great dome of 
night, that should hold in it, for a beautiful instant, the 
Bailing moon and all the stars, and then break into the 
darkness forever, it would be a faint picture of — Nothing- 
ness. 

Such was the nothingness into which the moral life of 
Clare Thornington had collapsed. 

After his separation from Amine, he felt that he was 
Mother man. His genius that once seemed to cover every- 
thing, had dwindled to a point, his generous nature had 
become exacerbated and acerb, his love perennially unripe, 
his whole being stultified. It is a fatal thing to a man or 
woman for all time to defraud the heart. 

The revenge of the soul i6 something terrible. It is 
remorse. 

It is one of the tests of true greatness in a man, if, 
when he is called upon to face a terrible ordeal of misun- 
derstood shame or ignominy or poverty or disappointment 
or contumely for the sake of a principle, he carries him- 
self, without hauteur, and yet with that colossal calm that, 
among all important people, commands by its splendid im- 
perturbable defiance, if not their sympathy or support, at 
least their respect. 

Clare Thornington was not such a man. He might 
have imagined that he could brook and brave public 
opinion, for the sake of a secret affection^ but when it <r«& 
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whittled down to the point of a punctilio of propriety, 
when that steady sleeted brunt of public scorn bore against 
him more and more severely, he weakened. 

And yet, were there no extenuating circumstances in 
his case ? Decidedly. It was with him a deep stake. To 
be cut off at a stroke from all his dearest associations and 
cherished hopes; to be bruited about the air of common 
fame as a bastard ; to be disinherited and disowned ; to have 
no home, no mother, no father, no mentionable history; 
to be a silent blank for all the past, and too likely a blank 
for all the future, on account of such a following ; to fade 
on or out, and only glimmer in the palimpsest of life, and 
finally, to be slandered down the street, and whistled down 
the wind, and cursed on every corner, and, after all, to find, 
perchance, when the wine of impulse had overwept its 
goblet, and settled down on its ovm grounds of sober- 
sense, that there were only dregs left in his life-cup, all 
these palliations, softened the asperity of his crime, but 
they could not condone it. What was worse, they could 
not conceal it. 

O memory 1 hast thou no mantle with which in a soft- 
ened hour of night to hide, like nature, if only for a little 
while, the irrefragible forms that come out in thy glass, 
and look, and listen, and beckon, and stilt beckon forever. 

To whom are they beckoning ? 

To every, one. 

We dwell upou that very thing the most, which we 
most dread ; we love that most ravishingly which no less 
we abhorrently loathe ; we doat the fondliest on some cold, 
dead, distant thing, that delighted but to disgust, and that 
drank but a toast to tantalizing thirst. 

Under the glowing skies of Palestine the living Jordan 
flows into the Dead Sea, forever ; but it cannot restore it 
to life. 
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Thus it is that one single act lets out a whole life to 
waste. Thus it was that Clare pettifogged his moral 
sense, that afterward his moral sense should pettifog him. 

Perhaps it was better for the poor girl that it should 
be so. 

When a poor young girl in humble circumstances is 
suddenly transplanted from the home in which she has 
been happy, surrounded by all her friends, to a small 
town, or an aristocratic family, in a great city — that 
smallest and hardest town in the world to live in — and, 
blushing under all her wifely blisses, and burdened with a 
sense of critical censorship and future responsibility, is 
presented to the whole house as a candidate for gratuitous 
advice, criticism, and wearying affection ; in short as a 
high-feathered fowl at Christmas — to be plucked ; I say 
it is more than any young woman ought to be subjected 
to ; yea, ought to consent to. A jury of microscopes 
would not render 60 infinitizing a verdict. 

Before any young girl agrees, to marry any young man, 
it should be expressly understood, if needs be, formally, 
that they are to live alone. A mother-in-law is generally 
a mother at law. 

So it was that Clare Thornington had dropped the affair 
with Amine, denied it to the public, regained after a few 
months his wonted place among the perfumed exquisites, 
and hob-nobbed once more with the bon vivante of society, 
tinct with the odors of cedared Lebanon, or silken Samar- 
cand, aromatic with attar from roses of Cashmere, jocund 
with the tang of Johanisberg, or subdued with the reverie 
of the Manilla, flashing with fine jewels picked up afar in 
Golconda, for which the camel is trudging amid the rnins 
of Palmyra and Baalbec, or bound to the little spin- 
ner who burlesques Jacquard and his loom upon the mul- 
berry trees of Italy, as they float down with the lotua 
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are a victor. Lose it, and vou have si 
Agree with the world, and it will be 
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Mystery is the luxury of life. It : 
a man whipping out the line and lead oi 
deep mysterious waters, that will not te 
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uncertainty beneath the tides of life, ii 
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water, the wind-stirred surface, the my 
of moving events, the ticking of the clod 
ing of the cork over unknown phenome 
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Clare — Amine. How significantly each represent the 
Wo forms of suffering — the fatal and the life-giving. 

Clare suffered, but it was the suffering of despair, the 
lesion of the two-celled heart. 

Amine also suffered, but it was the suffering that was 

6oon to work out for her a far more exceeding and eternal 

weight of glory. She trampled sorrow into joy, like her 

Lord, who trod the wine-press alone until the sanguine 

grapes turned to a purple peace beneath his feet. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MISINTERPRETED. 

Tenement rows are the living catacombs of great cities. 
Stuffed with breathing mummies, moving with rheumy 
skeletons, and musty with the old breath of generations of 
damp-dwellers, and dark-dwellers; they swelter in summer 
and shiver in winter in these mammoth caravansaries. 
Stretching away sometimes for a city block, there may be 
found stored in them, in some instances, as many as two 
thousand men, women, and children, mostly children — of 
every race and tongue. Let a tire-bell ring, or a street band 
begin to play, or a cry of murder shrill in the street, and the 
whole front of this vast haberdashery is pock-marked in an 
instant, with the pitted countenances of curious hangers out, 
hungry and thirsty for a whiff of excitement with which to 
vary the monotony of the tomb. The people in such a 
building are strangers to each other, whose only acquaint- 
ance, if any, is made informally and often anonymously, 
very much as people in prisons, thrown together promiscu- 
ously, know without knowing each other. Virtually, tene- 
ment rows are prisons of the very worst sort, where men 
and women are degraded by gregariousness into all forms 
of easy vice and temptation, and where they are confined, 
save without ball and chain. They represent all flags and 
all handicrafts. Some are working in wax or feather flow- 
ers, some are forming beautiful foliations out of the scales 
of a fish, some are cutting and sewing and stitching and 
basting and goring and fluting garments, some piping and 
mounting and weaving human hair, some painting 0ld 

\ 
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daubs, or moulding high-colored images of all sorts in 
plaster of Paris, to be borne on a man's head through the 
country. Some are sick, some £re dying, some are suffer- 
ing terrible pain. And then the troops of little unfed 
children with half-starved faces, wrecks of early years, pre- 
maturely depraved, swearing, smoking, lying, stealing, 
children brought up in hell, who have never seen a Bible, 
never heard of Christ unless by an oath on the street, from 
men calling themselves Atheists, who, curiously enough, 
while affecting not to believe in God, always swear stoutly 
by him. 

Are all these poor people who have never had a moral 
chance before God to be flung on a common pile ? Mon- 
strous! 

That is the awful iniquity of Calvin, Edwards, and all 
their parasites, who exalt God's glory at the expense of 
man's easy and eternal ruin. Chatterers of a dreadful doc- 
trine of which they know nothing, sporting thoughtlessly 
with that awful word — Eternity, and screaming like a flock 
of unseemly satyrs among grand old immortal ruins of 
human souls. If the great world really believed that the 
greater part of its mighty throng would ultimately be in 
hell, the wheels of business would stop to-morrow, the 
workshops would be shut up, the houses would wear badges 
of mourning for the souls that probably by any arithmetic, 
were lost in their darkened rooms, and destined to sob 
along the outer wall of heaven forever unforgiven, whose 
inner arches ring with all the happiness* of a beatific 
throng, and only the factories glowing with their red fires 
and red face6, and flaring with all the projected fury and 
heat of hell would remain open, as appropriate symbols of 
the wrath of God ; the brain of the world would lay its 
once busy hand upon its brow, and reel into stolid sicken- 
ing mad despair* 
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And all that for the glory of God. 

Glory ? What blasphemy ! 

The devil has never thought of anything so perfectly 
horrible. 

Glory t Say disgrace — and then you have it 

Disgrace here and disgrace hereafter, for those who 
teach to young men such a horribly wicked doctrine. 

But stop, sentimentalist, you are telling the lost man 
just what he wants to hear. You have scattered hi6 fear. 

Fear? Perfect love casteth out fear. If I cannot go 
to heaven except on the ground that I am afraid if I do 
not I shall go to hell, then to hell will I go. 

But noble natures will not be frightened by the fear 
of hell. Just 6ee how they, according to your arithmetic, 
rush in, delicate women, little children, people on sick- 
beds. 

But stop, sentimentalist. Justice! justice! not love. 

Justice you say ! Where is justice outside of love I 
To be just to others, God must be just unto himself. 

«£. philanthropist entertains a notorious burglar over- 
night. The wretch has a kleptomania which he cannot 
control. He rises in the midnight and steals the silver ser- 
vice, the 6a 1 vers, knives, forks, candlesticks, watches — all ex- 
cept the spoons. He flies. There is a detective shadowing 
him. It is himselt. His crime haunts him. He restores 
his spoils to his victim. He confesses. The philanthro- 
pist says, " My friend, there is only one thing I am sorry 
for, you forgot to take the spoons" (handing them to him). 
The wretch falls on his knees completely overcome. For- 
giveness has broken his heart 

Cannot God, who sits in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks, do that ! Do what I 

Forgive. 

How! 
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Love— love everybody — love the sinner, not the sin ; 
love those who hate you, love little bine children, love the 
dark-eyed furtive murderer, love the drunkard, love the 
debauchee in the assommoir of vice, love the poor, the 
ragged, the ignorant, the proud, the disagreeable, the hate- 
ful — love especially those who do not love yon, love the 
loveless — love — love — love. Then the throng will gild 
the gloomy deserted churches, then the people will burn 
the incense of prayer to God, then the birds of sympathy 
will sing in every human breast, and the true glory of God 
fill the globe. 

But stop, sentimentalist. You are a heresiarch. The 
world will dub you so. 

Better a great heretic like Paul, than a small orthodox- 
arian like Peter, if his zeal did run so to quicksilver after- 
ward, that for the glory of God he turned himself into a 
thermometer, and was crucified at fever-heat with his head 
down, as if that would heighten or depress his repentance. 
Peter acted probably on the principle that the man did, 
who, after turning the world upside down, ordered at his 
death, a statue to be erected in honor of his impulsive ec- 
centricities in an inverted position. 

Better an abactor than a sneak-thief. But better still 
know this : 

Nothing is heretical that is true. 

It is not true that there is such a thing as eternal 
punishment. And you know it. 

Bring it to book. 

Well aionios — that means indefinite — Everlasting — that 
often means temporality — the everlasting mountains. Ge- 
hina — that means a burning valley near Jerusalem that 
always smoked with debris of the city, just as the meadows 
on the north side of Brooklyn smoke and smoke forever. — 
Hell — find the word in the original book if .you can > and I 
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will engage to endow a theological conservatory that shall 
be devoted exclusively to raising tropical plants. 

Did the sulphurous divines, who reject the magnificent 
maganimity of philanthropists, for the hate of a devil which 
they, daring to misrepresent our Heavenly Father, call 
God, ever stop in the fevered face of this fetishism and 
think? 

And think what f 

Think that that man never died in whom the principle 
of moral truth had perished. If it were not for such moral 
remnant man even in hell would be incapable of moral suf- 
feiing, for conscience, the capacity in man for moral discrim- 
ination, the seat of God in man, being totally abandoned 
by the spirit, would be so obliterated as to sear all sensation 
of a moral sort. Even memory, as far as the moral quality 
of remorse goes — for we have shown incontestably that 
morality is dashed out with the spirit of God, there being 
no morality out of God — is extinct, the recollection of 
sin only recurring to whet its appetite. The idea of in- 
strumentality is taken clean out of suffering, for if suffer- 
ing lasts forever, it is an end, not a means. And God 
is made the Iago of eternal revenge. Is there any senti- 
ment, any rhetoric, any heresy about that f 

What is this I see? A sick-bed — a white coverlet — 
a darkened room — a bending group— a dying man. 

Which is the sheet and which the man — so white they 
both are i 

See 1 6ome one — perhaps a wife, a sister, a daughter — 
hands him a flower. 

He looks at it, quaffs its ambrosia, and exclaims gasp- 
ingly, " Beautiful ! " 

It was his last breath. A whisper runs round the bed, 
" He is gone." 

The world called that man a lost soul. 
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Any man who can see beauty in a lily in the darkened 
hoar of death and say, "It is beautiful," until it seems 
to have left its very pallid purity in the lily of his face, 
depend upon it has a moral remnant left in him. It takes 
God in a man to discern a thing that God has made, even 
a lily, and be it distinctly marked, the same holy spirit of 
God is the selfsame dynamic which dwells alike in the 
man and the lily. It is not true that the spirit of God 
ever morally abandons a human soul. The darker it 
grows in sin, the brighter the light in the dark place ; the 
deeper the wail of despair, the sweeter the singing-bird of 
hope ; the farther we drift in our rude, doubting ignorance 
of our own interests from God, the closer God hankers 
for us. He is our father and our mother, and he has no 
orphans. 

That tenement row was owned by Mr. Thornington. 
An agent collected the rents, and Clare, who had returned 
from abroad, supervised its menage. 

One morning as he was going his weekly rounds 
through that great beehive of broken hearts, he stopped 
before the door of one of the apartments in this vast cara- 
vansary. 

In response to his knock a pale-faced, wasted young 
woman opened the door, and on learning his business 
bid him enter. 

The moment that this woman saw him she recognized 
in him her old lover, whom she had really loved, and 
whom she had never forgotten. Her first impulse was to 
call him by his old name that the old tree in Lovers' Lane 
seemed still murmuring about her, but she instantly deter- 
mined to disguise her emotion, and assume with impertur- 
bable pose the air of a miserable squalid stranger. Set- 
ting a chair for him she looked him in the face with per- 
fect composure. The same smooth, handaome, atrikiu^ 
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face, save that it was more serious and stolid, as if hiding 
a subdued sorrow. 

u Well, madam," inquired Thornington, " how are you 
getting along ? " 

"Not very well," replied the woman in a disguised 
tone — the tone is the last thing that time changes. " Work 
is scarce and pay is very slow. I have all that I can do to 
keep myself and my child alive," 

" Doesn't your husband do anything for a living f " 
naturally asked Thornington. " Does he not live with 
vou ? " 

" No," said she. 

" Well," said Clare, " I am very sorry, but I act for 
another in these matters. You are already heavily in 
arrears. If you cannot pay your rent I must set your 
things on the street." 

These things were an old table, a looking-glass, a chair, 
a pallet on the floor, and some utensils. How many a so- 
called Christian landlord that reads his name cut on some 
benevolent institution, and that sits in a front pew at 
church, has ordered a poor woman and her little starving 
younglings out in the snow on a winter's morning because 
they could not pay their rent. Shame on such monsters ! 
Blessed be those kindlier men who make their business 
the channels of their unostentatious charity, and who like 
the hidden life-preserver save hundreds from going down, 
who, if they have never mounted a Boss telescope with 
which to coax out some stubborn star^ have, in a deeper 
firmament, brought out and discovered many hidden souls, 
who, in the high planet of eternal day, shall shine as the 
stars in heaven for ever and ever. 

There is something that always recurs between two 
persons who have met and loved that knows its own again 
id some dim unrecognizable way, albeit the form be changed 
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or the whole ensemble altered. It was this undefinable 
subtlety that made Glare, unaccountably to himself, dwell 
more deeply as he lingered there on Amine. There was 
something strange in this woman that there was not in 
any other woman, that affected him. The same power 
by which after long effacing years we shall recover aud 
recognize our own dead was at work in him, limning a 
picture of some one that he had seen. 

Finally Clare softened a little and said, " Well, my good 
woman, I'll give you one week in which to pay this rent. 
I am not my own master in this matter. If it is not paid 
against I call again, I must set you oat on the street, things, 
child and all." 

Amine looked at him, knew him, loved him, but said 
not a word as he passed away disappointedly. 

A week soon went round. 

A knock on the door. 

The door opened, and in walked Clare, with that pecu- 
liar right of way that hangs about a custom-house officer, 
followed by a gruff, coarse-looking man. 

" Good morning, madam," said Clare. 

" Good morning, sir," replied the same woman, save 
perhaps a trifle paler. 

" The top of an Irish marnin' to yez," quoth the parrot, 
who, from his contact with the old couple, and his in- 
timacy subsequently with Barney O'Hea, was by this time 
decidedly Irish. 

" What's that, a parrot f " 

" Yes," said the woman. 

It was wonderful. that Clare did not couple the woman 
and the parrots together, but in the flurry of business, ex- 
cited at probably having to do what was always a hateful 
task, but somehow mysteriously more so in this case, it 

iped him. 
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" Well, madam/' continued Glare, "your month's rentf " 

" I am sorry, but I have not got it," sadly and simply 
returned Amine. 

" That ends it, then," said Glare, and beckoning to the 
rough man at his side, he proceeded to remove everything 
in the room upon the sidewalk, and last of all Amine, and 
her child, a little girl. 

When they were all out of the room, and the door 
locked, a bill of advertisement put upon it, and the whole 
party in front of the huge mammothmalian. Glare turned 
to her as if partly ashamed at what he had done, as she and 
her little child shivered there in the cold and said, " I am 
very sorry to treat you so, but I cannot help it. Take that," 
handing her some money. 

The woman took the money, and as she did so drew 
aside her shawl which had scantily hidden ber breast. 

The sun was setting as it set on that beautiful night in 
Lovers' Lane, and as its last light illumined the faint beauty 
of that famined face in which something of that old sun- 
set was playing yet, it fell on a word embroidered in capi- 
tal letters upon her breast. It was the word Once — the 
same word that he had read on the tree. The truth flashed 
over him, and Amine, struck with the amazement of the 
tomb, as he sank down at her feet, could disguise herself 
no longer. 

Bending over him gently, she whispered, " Glare." 

He looked at her wildly, gasped out " My Qtod 1 " and 
fell back unconscious. 

What a picture for Hogarth ! The lordly proprietor 
of that great manor-house of misery, 3tretched cold, pale, 
and unconscious on the pavement, in the midst of a curi- 
ous rabble jostling for a look at him, in the midst of all 
his possessions, helplew and impotent at the aound of a 
woman's voice. 
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By a word a woman lost this world, and by a word 
redeemed it. 

Fondly, as in other days, she bent herself over him, 
kissed him, and then bathing his brow with water, watched 
him as he slowly faded back into consciousness. 

He had set the only woman he loved in the world in 
his heart, out upon the pavement. 

" Come, move off ! " cried a busy policeman to the 
crowd. 

u Move off 1 " screamed the parrots, eying sharply the 
policeman. 

At last, amid all this confusion, Clare opened his eyes, 
looked up feebly and whispered — "Amine." 

It was the old name. For a moment she was herself 
again. Visions of childhood glimpsed across her. Happy 
voices sounded on her. Kind hands assured her with their 
steady grasp. Princeton — dear Princeton — its evening 
bells, its linden bowers, its student songs, its unworldly 
quiet, almost the unearthly quiet of the grave ; its inquir- 
ing faces, its setting sun, its rising moon, its muttering 
darkness, and love — love — love — all came over her. 

It was too sharp a contrast to such prolonged suffering. 
Her heartstrings had snapped under it. 

With fearful calm she had bent over him, the classical 
conqueror of her early and her latest love ; while he, 
writhing out of convulsion into calm, bad closed with that 
more terrible enemy to resist— Inertia ; but now as those 
blue eyes opened, it became evident to all who watched 
her, that the scene had proved too much even for her 
stately sense of heroic resolution. 

She was at least temporarily deranged. Wildly she 
flung up her arms to the blue turquoise of the sky ; elo- 
quently she spoke to him of love, and hope, and memory, 
and other days ; weirdly she conjured up the phantoms of 
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the past with her waving hands ; terribly she laughed and 
wept and caught up the little girl. 

Before Thornington had regained full consciousness. 
Amine, amid the cries of " A crazy woman ! a crazy 
woman ! " was wheeling away in a carriage to the station- 
house and asylum. 

As the carriage rolled away both of the parrots flew np 
on the top, and rode away with it, joining in the hue and 
cry of " Crathy woman," to the infinite amusement of the 
rude hirsute crowd. 

The parrot is among the larger birds what the bobo- 
link is among the smaller birds — a buffoon, as well as a 
blackguard. 

The moment that Glare regained fully his feet, he 
looked around for Amine. In her place stood the child. 

The sight of this little one acted as a molient upon his 
agony, because it reminded him that its father mast be 
the husband of Amine. 

She was married 1 Then she had broken the beautiful 
spell. 

And thus he became — perhaps as the severest form of 
his penalty — the victim of a misinterpretation as terrible 
in its uncertainty as it had been in its remorse. 

And thus we misinterpret one another through veils 
in which the eyes wander, as the stars with eyes of dawn 
look dreamily out of eternity through the veil of night. 

How many ships have gone down on that misty goblin- 
rock. 

And it always will be so till the veil, once for all, is 
taken away from our hearts. 

Ordering the furniture to be put back into the room 
and the door to be locked, he took the little girl by the 
hand, and on learning of the errand of the carriage, walked 
home. 
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On the way he told the little girl that if anybody asked 
her what her mother's name was, to say that she had no 
last name. 

He did this obvionsly to hide his secret — Amine. 

On reaching the house, he hurried up the great stone 
steps, turned the key and rushed in. 

" Tell mother to come to me immediately," said he to 
the servant. 

" Why, Clare, you magpie, whose child is that ?" 

" The child of a poor but evidently highly respectable 
woman who lived in one of our tenement houses. She 
could not pay her rent, and the act of turning her out of 
the house turned her out of her mind, and she has gone 
crazy and been taken to an asylum. Its father cannot 
be found, and you must take it until I can get a clue to 
him. Isn't she lovely ? " 

Clare was an only child. His mother had often longed 
to adopt a daughter, if a high-feathered fowl could be 
found, for she was a fancier. 

Taking the little girl gently by the hand she kissed 
her and said : " Why, you have such a bright face, I guess 
we'll call you Vivid." 

The brightest thing the old autocrat ever did, by the 
way. 

But bright with tears which she did not see. 

" I want my mamma," said the little thing. 

" You shall have your mamma," said Mrs. Thornington 
with ineffable fondness that, had she dreamed the child 
ahe cherished, would have been ineffable hate. 

And burying its tear-stained face in the cradle of her 
bosom, she grafted upon it an affection seldom wrought 
upon the scion of a foreign stock. 

Soon its intelligence — for it requires more intelligence 
to be a well-behaved baby than it does to be a well-be- 
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haved man — smote her with admiration, and Qoupled to her 
beauty, completely engaged her in her daughterly dreams. 
Behind admiration followed love, its half sister, and be- 
hind love, on tiptoe, expectant devotion. 

Days wore on. Clare tried every clue to the husband, 
but all to no end. 

At last bis mother said, " Clare, stop all further search. 
You have done your duty. I don't think if you did find 
the father that I could give this child up. I am going 
to adopt it" 

The proud, particular, haughty Mrs. Thorn ington adopt- 
ing the unclaimed child of a guilty womau! Was she 
guilty ? Society says Yes. God says 2To. 

Little did she think that that child was the offspring of 
the very woman from whom in earlier years she had sepa- 
rated her son. How shadows follow people. 

At last T horning ton gave up the search. And with 
it, perhaps naturally enough in his ignorance of the truth, 
his interest in Amine beyond that of pity. Absorbed in 
his business, he failed even to take forethought for her 
by providing money wherewith she might be more respect- 
fully and comfortably cared for at the asylum, or to find 
out exactly whether her sudden aberration was casual or 
chronic, and whether she required more than temporal 
detention. At last, however, he did appropriate a certain 
sum for her proper maintenance in ward. Who ever saw 
it ? Who is responsible there t Who outswears a house - 
staff of institutional witnesses all pledged in one another's 
interests ? A monopoly of any kind is apt to be only a com- 
pact made with power. As long as the patient can pay, as 
a general thing, he gets worse ; when he can pay no longer 
he gets over it, generally by death. 

This supply of money was kept np for a year — long 
enough to make Amine profitable, and too long to avoid 
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confirming upon her a melancholia, which was only un- 
strung mentality at the first. 

Think of the two pictures. The mother in the asylum, 
surrounded by coarse, wild, furious people, that are almost 
enongh to make sane persons insane, while merely strolling 
past them through the corridors, lonely, unfriended, hungry, 
wretched, ragged. And her child, a powdered liliputian, 
quarantined in cotton, her white cheek snowed under with 
kisses, curtained round with lace hangings, tenderly fondled, 
sumptuously dressed, warmly fed, worshipped, loved, idol- 
ized. O ! could those two pictures be painted ;md hung up 
side by side, how would they preach the awfully abrupt 
contrast of life. Giants twisting threads and pigmies 
crushed under avalanching burdens ; the good clothed in 
camel's hair and clouds of the wilderness ; the evil flaring 
in the purple and fine linen of cosmopolitan conspicuous- 
* ness ; the couched voluptuary in soft sinking beds of re- 
J pose ; and the fainting traveller dying daily along our 
I public highways, without a bier on which to lie, save the 
| earth, draped with the starry altar-cloth of night, the 
catafalque of nations. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE WORD ON THE BLANKET. 

Day is not the time to visit the asylum, if you woi 
see it in its real and most effective light. Yon must i 
proach it at the dead of night, for when other men sle 
its inmates are the most noisy. Yon must see it, to see 
most vividly, when a shadow is on everything, and evei 
thing is a shadow, as if you stood in the depth of so: 
wild-roaring forest at night, and saw, as the winds sway 
the fitful branches, and the shadows crept apace — eve; 
thing seem to shiver, and sigh, and beckon and mo 
as if alive, until your very blood crept and your bn 
stood still, like the sun on Gibeon, amid its weird and c< 
fused shapes. Then, when all the world is still, is the tii 
to visit the mad-house. Yonder, in the dim moonlight 
stands, in its hollow squares, ranged against the sky, bui 
ing on building. All is still. Not a sound is to be hea 
But hark ! as you come nearer. What was that ? Aw 
of night- wind ? A will-o'-the-wisp ? A nightingale ? Hai 
there it is again. O God 1 what was that sound ? 1 
hooting of an owl ? A human voice ? And — listen, 1 
sound grows confused to a low din of voices, that gr 
louder as you come nearer, like the murmur of a disk 
sea, voices — all kinds of voices — laughter, strange, wi 
heartbroken laughter ; sobbing, weird, fitful, laughter-1 
sobbing ; prayer, interjecting this carnival of tongues w 
imploring ejaculations or imprecations ; curses, that woi 
make old hell itself go cold ; officered commands, issued 
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celebrated battle-fields of history, or titled orders given 
with pronounced pomp by imaginary dignitaries or royal- 
ists on long perished thrones ; singing, as though one were 
drawing near the Benlah land of song, sweet pathetic, 
tearful in its tones ; and right athwart it fiendish yells, and 
screams, and infernal shrieks and horrible words, that make 
one feel as if Abaddon was opening just before them. 
As you come nearer still and crouch about in the shadow 
of the great trees, to watch all this warded misery, as you 
pause under the dark dungeons, in which the worst cases 
are confined, yon may note distinctly, if you are seeking for 
them, the subdued voices that are heard in undertone be- 
low the rest, but the most terrible to me of all, the voice 
that at last in its coming out over the iron bars of its grated 
cell has caught the iron, metallic sound of the grating, and 
worn to an iron wheeze the faint sigh that oozes out now 
and then from some one who is dying, the low groan, more 
expressive than the noise of Niagara ; and then the white* 
robed forms that flit backward and forward ever restlessly, 
ever sleeplessly, across the chilly windows, as fevered leop- 
ards that gnash and foam and yearn forever across the bars 
of their pages, as if looking for some one — perhaps them- 
selves — and wave their hands and writhe and dream and 
float and beckon ; and the wild white starving faces look- 
ing at you in the moonlight, looking at you more sharply 
because it is night, for night sharpens the outer sense of 
those who have no inner sense. 

Pray, who may all these people be ? 

Husbands who are tired of their wives, and wives who 
are more than tired of their husbands ; maidens who under 
promise of marriage, refusing nothing to their lovers in 
the impulse of love, have lost their feet, and to avoid 
public shame, have been spirited away out of warm beds 
in the night and blanketed with the virtuous oblivion of 
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the mad-house ; rightful holders of property, heirs at law, 
standing next in the line of descent, who have been cer- 
tified to for an infamous consideration by some venal 
physicians of low repute, as insane, when probably such a 
person did not possess that sane insanity of being even 
peculiar; drunkards craving a cup which they cannot 
get at through their iron gratings; voluptuaries watch- 
ing hungrily for imaginary lovers ; morbid old maids in 
whom anxiety has made itself a rubbing-post for troubles, 
against which every ill, imagined or real, comes to scratch 
its back ; famous preachers, broken-hearted by being turned 
out of their denomination for having nobly dared a truth 
which is too true to bear the light of examination, by even 
tolerant men in intolerable bondage ; lovers separated 
from their darlings, mothers from their children, human 
souls from God. 

Pray, be there any worse than these in the palace of 
St. Vitas ? 

Tes, there is one there worse than these. I have 
heard his terrible stifled wail, the curdling curse, the clank 
of his chain, and the straining of his arms in the strait- 
jacket, the iron wheeze on the grating, that even the night 
and the soft pine-trees could not palliate. 

The Altamont of remorse. He has killed some one 
that haunts him, he has broken some heart on the wheel 
of his revolving fancy. 

What detains him ? 

Memory — the conjurer. It is a woman. 

Hark 1 Hear him ! " I thought her dead, but lo, with 
no warning, and no sigh, summoned by thy magical wand, 
O, invisible magician, she rose from her grave last night, 
and came and stood in my room till the early morning) 
and over and over she whispered sadly my name." 

What else dogs he say? 
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Nothing else. He repeats those words from morning 
till night. There is something wildly beautiful abont 
them, isn't there ? 

Memory! Dear! How it walks like Moses right 
through the dead sea of oblivion, and gathers upon its 
shining host in their strange exodus from that hard task- 
master, Time— not a stain from all its dark waters upon 
their bright blazonry. 

But how can a man have a brain in a dank, dark dun- 
geon f 

The brain is like the duomo on the top of the cathedral 
&t Milan. It is lit only by the sun, moon, and stars. The 
drop of light is literally in the drop of milk. We carry 
tie stars in our train. 

Surely there is not a sadder case than that there 1 
Yes — one more. 

Great heaven ! what may it be t 

Peep softly through the bars of this dungeon away 

***om the rest : look softly or she will hear you ; glance, 

*^utiously or she will see you and scream. There 1 in that 

*>iild moonbeam playing on her face ; do you see her now, 

^rumpled up in the corner, her beautiful white arms 

paralyzed long ago in those damnable cribs; her delicate 

^*ands strapped down tightly, her feet chained to the floor, 

kier lips blistered for want of water, her face with the 

^famine in it for very hunger 1 

What is that she is saying, as she murmurs weirdly in 
the moonbeams t 

14 Clare— Clare— Clare ! " 

O Amine! thou art the type of many a one within 
those walls, whose history is too black to be read even by 
the red light of hell ! 

Go to them. Take them beautiful flowers ; ofter them 
fresh delicious fruit ; kiss them ; apeak kindly to them. 
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They are not crazy ; they are just as truly themselves a 
you are. 

Horrible ! How is this ? 

I will undertake — if authority will furnish me with 
bailiff, a carriage, and two physicians, who can be bougl 
and sold (and there are scores of such underlings), i 
arrest anybody as crazy, and certify to it ; and after wakir 
up a few times in the night in one of these hells, ai 
hearing the infernal racket, the ghostly sounds, the floa 
ing shapes, the brandishing arms; and after living f< 
a few hours in such a life, even they themselves would I 
indeed crazy, if they did not become demented amid sue 
scenes. 

And in the same way, I will undertake, if such 
gossip as our fiend is permitted to run at large, to sprei 
a murky atmosphere of rumor around every one in 
community, blackening into sullen reproach, until at la 
is victim is blotted out from the pale of respectability. 

The whole system of sanitary reform, so called, £ 
the insane, with its Black Maria, its venal honse-staffs, i 
heartless meretricious commissioners of charities and co 
rections, its political nurses who are but the creatur 
often of illicit influence, its poor, helpless, suffering, ne 
lected, and in more than one way outraged inmates, is lite 
ally filled with outrages that every respectable man or coi 
munity of men with a human heart ought to be asham< 
to see go on. The single thought that these public chai 
ties are carried on by infamous politicians, who for tl 
most part are inferior, coarse, corrupt men, that in the 
hands rests the management of the sick, helpless, and d 
ranged, is sickening, revolting, unbearable. For God's sal 
who waits beyond the clouds with a clear mind in y< 
clear heavens to restore these beclouded children of his, 1 
this stop. Because a man is a pauper, is that any rea» 
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why be should be made to take the place of the unfortunate 
frog in hospitals, for clinics of vivisection and experiment f 
Because a woman is penniless, is that any reason why, in 
the presence of an amphitheatral audience she shall be ex- 
posed to outrage ? Shame on any physician, shame on any 
institution, shame on any thoughtless audience of students, 
that will countenance such outrages alike on decency and 
chivalry. The question of the treatment of the insane is 
one which has received much discussion and will bear much 
more. One great principle, however, lies at the bottom of 
the whole thing, that in cribs, strait-jackets, and padded cells 
men seem to forget, viz., that the aim of every asylum should 
be mental diversion. If the inmates of our various mad- 
houses were discriminately taken out, and put to playing 
ball, ploughing, and interesting and absorbing amusements, 
the cells of the institutions would be empty next week, and 
safely so. If these same persons could go off collectively on 
the prairies on a buffalo hunt or adventure for a fortnight, 
and so utterly forget themselves and their troubles, they 
would with the rush of new-made blood rapidly recover 
their health, and go back to their homes restored. Excep- 
tions of chronic cases mark every category. But the recu- 
perative power of mind and body is marvellous. Instead of 
walking back and forth in crazing sameness through cold, 
dark halls, filled with chattering leering hoodlums, eating 
bread and molasses that would sicken a snouting boar, 
chewing bread pills, growing shady every day, if they could 
go out and take those two medicines that God mixes for 
men in the laboratory of nature — air and sun, they would 
soon be well. In most cases an enclosed asylum at least 
is not the invariable habitat for such people at all. There 
are, I repeat it, hundreds of people in these places to-day 
who ought to be let out immediately. Go to them. They 
will talk with you as calmly and rationally as you can talk 
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herhs, the compounds, the liquid.- 
which we were made. From du* 
go, and just as near the earth a* 
place for us to be cured. 

In one of these mad-houses, in 
Amine woke up. 

Ever since her frantic agony over 
in a sort of waking swoon, scarce 
anything. She had not known of 
tenement, nor yet of her arrival 
When once she was put to bed, fo 
she needed to restore her, she slep 
about the first waking of the night, i 
heard strange loud voices, soundin 
her, and shadows gliding along the i 
of bare feet passing and repassing 
be a dream. Housing herself wildl; 
her child, but it was gone. By the 
she could see that she w° a : ~ 
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stoutest nerve, I should like to know what will procfacfe 
dementia. 

On seeing those words the troth flashed over Atfrine. 
She had been taken to the asylum. 

But why I' But who ? But how f 

Could it have been Thornington I Yes, for he was ill 
his own house, and could have saved her if he had wished. 

She tried to rise in the little hard iron bed, bat her 
arms were fastened ; she tried to move her feet, but as die 
did 60 a chain rattled ; she tried to turn over, but such a 
stiffened feeling benumbed her. 

With one supreme effort she rolled out of bed on the 
floor. She was in a dark damp dungeon. 

There she lay. A person in a " crib " cannot get up or 
lie down themselves. 

They must be helped. 

If help does not come they must toait. 

How long? Sometimes, in the ward of a drunken flursfc, 
wo or three days. 

How, then, do they 6leep? 

As the Indian papooses do, standing up and strapped 
gainst the wall. 

In the morning the physician visited her in the dun- 

WD. 

So perfectly did she converse with him, and in such 
n influential and intelligent way, that, with doubled ad- 
miration for her refined beauty and her brave composure 
nd strength of character at such a shock, he nnmanacled 
er hands and her feet, restored her to a cheerful room 
-she was dungeoned iu the night — and told her that she 
eed only remain long enough to assure him that it was 
ot merely a lucid interval. 

The parrots, who were having a grand time, mocking 
lie voices of the insanes, until they became fairly infu- 
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riated, were at last persuaded by Amine to enter her win- 
dow. 

The bird with his head on the bias, who ever since the 
accident was only about half-witted, was taken to the phy- 
sician's office, and soon was considered by general consent 
about as crazy as any of the inmates. The physicians, one 
day happening to leave a bowl of ardent spirits standing on 
the table, were surprised to find its contents emptied by the 
bird when they returned, who in a little while was com- 
pletely, " How come yon so," as it expressed it, and ready 
to entertain the house-staff with its budget of billingsgate 
and buffoonery. The 6taff discovering the propensity of 
the poor bird, got it on a spree every night regularly, till 
at last it actually died one morning of delirium tremens. 

It is not the only parrot that has died that death. 

Soon the doors were opened to Amine, thanks to her 
talents, and accompanied by the remaining parrot, who 
perched on her arm, she walked leisurely through the 
ample shaded grounds away. 

As she receded farther and farther from the terrible 
scene in the tragic succession of her sorrows, all of which 
and more, full many a human life has known ; and as the 
shouts and screams and imploring voices grew fainter on 
on her ear, the beautiful text of scripture breathed sweetly 
over her, " The Egyptians which thou hast seen to-day, 
thou 6halt see them no more again forever." 

She raised her fevered face to the cold 6ky. She threw 
back her wretched 6hawl. She looked down as the parrot, 
pushed off by the movement, flew down on the ground. 

Her eyes fell on that word upon her breast — Once. 

She was herself. Soon before her rose the city. 

The Italian rag-pickers live in cave-cellars. These 
people are gypsies. In the winter they gather rags. In 
the summer they drive slowly from point to point through 
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the country, to the great alarm of small children and 
farmers. JLnto one of these cellars, on a cold winter night, 
Amine turned. It was underground — but anything that 
reminded her of a tomb was grateful now to her, and life 
would be preferable to her in this dwelling-place of the 
nnburied dead. These doors always stand open. 

Descending into one of these cellar?, Amine said to 
ft group of dark-eyed people, sitting on heaps of rags, talk- 
ing by the light of a candle : 
" May I come in f " 

41 Certainly ," rejoined a gruff voice. " Come in? Why 
yes, anybody can come in such a night as this." 

As they fell to talking Amine happened to speak of 
Princeton. At the. mention of the word all the party 
brightened up, and seemed delighted and said, " O yes, 
Princeton is a favorite stopping-point of ours on our 
rammer-round. Our camping-ground, marked with our 
old smouldered-out summer fires, lies just outside of it, 
down by Stony Brook. By the way, have you had any- 
thing to eat?" 

Amine replied that she had not. 

A warm supper — for some of these groundlings live 
like upper-crust — was provided for her; weekly wages 
were promised her as an assorter of rags, and once more 
her life was saved. 

But what a terrible salvation. There is a salvation 
that is damnation. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

HSR CHILD. 

There came to the door of the underground alley one 
day, an elderly lady and a little girl. She was evidently 
rich, and of social position. Her hair was white, her face 
cold and austere, yet, casually benevolent. The little girl 
was a beautiful little creature of six summers or more, 
and looked as if it had never seen a day of misery, nay 
uncomfortableness in its life. 

This woman was Mrs. Thornington. That little child 
was Amine's. 

Mrs. Thornington belonged to a benevolent society of 
ladies, who went about like our Saviour doing good — dis- 
tributing tracts and books, dispersing judiciously appor- 
tionments of money and provisions, discussing Christ- 
mas dinners with the poor; in short, practical religion. It 
is a Very different thing for a lady to distribute tracts to 
willing, meek-eyed people in country towns; and to go 
into the dark raving dens of great cities, where wild beasts 
of passion live, and where unlike the den6 of the forest 
there is nothing clean, or grand, or terribly beautiful, but 
where, imbruited, crafty, rapacious fowlers of human flesh- 
markets, hunt the bewildered, beribboned sons and daugh- 
ters of woe from dawn till dawn-streaked night again. 

" My good people," said Mrs. Thornington in a kind 
tone, " how are you all to-day ? " to the wretched furtive- 
browed group that sat working, and sorting, and weighing, 
and cleaning, and bundling rags — on great heaps of 
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Mre. Thornington evidently was a welcome visitor, for in- 
stinctively as she spoke all the group, save Amine, rose re- 
spectfully and came forward eagerly to shake hands with 
her, and to get the tracts. The little girl alone shrunk back 
at the sight of these people, that she now saw fur the first 
time, but in a moment was playing familiarly with a dark- 
eyed Italian robber-chief. This very man was the leader 
of the worst gang of men that ever puzzled the police of 
^Tew York city. They formerly began operations in Phila- 
delphia, and were known as the " Schuylkill Rangers." 

The long covered bridge over the Schuylkill River, be- 
fc^een Market Street and West Philadelphia, was a pecu- 
liarly fortunate escarpment for the operations of these des- 
peradoes, and many a man walking home at midnight, has 
l*een "slugged," to use the technics of their slang, rifled, 
*ud carelessly tossed over the high rail into the river, a 
** nndred feet or more. 

At last this gang, owing to the frequency of the bodies 
^Viat floated down the river, were suspected and routed 
v*y the police, and were in part scattered. The leader, 
**owever, together with the most daring of the mob, kept 
together, and took up their quarters in the Sourland moun- 
tains, a range of high fronts rising through New Jersey. 

There they built ranches, and dens and caves, in which 

for a long time they quarantined the stolen horses and 

cattle which they ran off by night from the tine Jersey 

farms far and wide. These men were stockholders in the 

stock, and had, combinatively, a stock-farm near Baltimore. 

There many of these horses were sold, after being sheared, 

clipped, branded, and colored beyond recognition. It is 

possible, without impairing his value, to change the look 

of a horse, just as utterly as that of a fop with burnt cork 

into a mastodon miustrel. Many a stolen horse, missing 

from the towns and stables of New Jersey, has stood iu 
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these rude caverned stalls for days, months, and even ye 
under the very eye, and in the very face of their mast 
undreamed of as to their whereabouts, while their owi 
have been scouring distant States, and watching like fer 
at all the wharves from which foreign -flagged ships go c 
It was a secret among the old-school thieves, and in t 
they were shrewder than their moderns, to lurk just 
near the place they robbed as possible, until the fever ] 
passed over and the search was given up. Flight and 
distances are the more natural results of shallow-pa 
men, and, by a thousand spring-guns they are soon for 
and captured in them. Nearness is the best distance 
the skilled diplomat of a robber, in that it is most nne 
pected, and off-guard-throwing. To follow the flight 
a flying man, or cortege of men, is the first impulse c 
nected with theft, crime, and escapade. 

At last, however, after years of successful plunder i 
secret prosperity, their whereabouts began to be surmis 
but before they could be apprehended they were gone. 

When the farmers and police came to look for the 
the fox had fled, too far for a brush, and in their flig 
the striking injunction of the English sportsman, " St 
the earth," had been well heeded. They had left no see 
The tracks all led into the cave, none out All that 
inained were the booths, stalls, old leathern halters hangi 
in the halter-holes, a covey of chickens pecking in t 
open, broken pieces of old dishes, and the usual debris 
cident to the departure of a gypsy camp. 

From there they went back to New York, whence th 
had started many years before, and for a time were qui 
tered in one of the dens in Water Street. 

From there they went to Goat Hill, now Bloomin 
dale, and were known as the " Goat Hill Gang." 

Afterward they went over on Tenth Avenue, whe 
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some of them still are, who were little children when this 
mighty robber-chief was at his heat and held high holiday 
in crime. 

He did not go with the gang, but retired, as we have 
said, into the underground vault we have just described, as 
a safer refuge for him from the revenges consequent upon 
a nefarious life. 

It was with this terrible blood-stained murderer, this 
robber-chief, that the little one was unsuspectingly play- 
ing. 

I have seen a little child playing, without a thought 
of terror, with the great 6tone beasts, that, with leonine 
ferocity lie stealthily crouched at the entrance to a certain 
city park, as if about to spring upon it. So the little girl 
fondled the monster in his den. 

" And who is this ? " Mrs. Thornington asked, as she 
approached her. 

Amine, who through shame at her appearance had 
grown indifferent to everything and everybody, worked on 
at her rags, and hardly looked up. " Perhaps," continued 
Mrs. Thornington, " you would like a tract too." 

Suddenly Amine looked up. There was something in 
that voice, that coldly rigid face, for all its righteousness, 
that repeated itself in the shape of an old emotion upon 
Amine. 

The little girl, who had been playing with the strange 
bad man, now left him, and clingingly followed her sup- 
posed mother until she stood right before Amine. The 
child could see nothing but two bright eyes, but Amine 
could see the child. It was not the work of a minute to 
connect her own dear little girl that she had left in the 
tenement with Mrs. Thornington, arid leaping wildly for- 
ward out of her dim comer, she flung her arms around the 
little creature, and exclaimed, " My child I" 
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Barely Mrs. Thornington had her punishment as an 
estranger of human love. 

The child, who did not recognize her true mother in 
the dim recess, 6creamed and struggled frightfully. Mrs. 
Thornington threw down her bundle of tracts, and took a 
hand in the m6lee } and one by one the Italian bandits be- 
came indescribably mixed and merged into the huddled 
heap, until the chaos looked about the same as before — an 
old heap of rags. At last, extricating Mrs. Thornington 
from the huddle, the party succeeded finally, after great 
effort, in tearing away the child, and giving it back to its 
supposed mother. 

Yes, Amine ! God must be going to mould a splendid 
statue for his gallery out of such suffering. To be mis- 
interpreted by man after the love of an absent life, were 
surely a sorrow as hard and yet as plaintive as the water 
that gushed out of the rock like a voice of condemnation 
to Moses; but to be misinterpreted by the being that has 
lain near you before its birth — thy own child — to behold 
it turn away before thy face bitterly to another : this were 
6urely tragedy itself eclipsed. 

When the scuffle was over Amine looked glaringly at 
Mrs. Thornington and said, " Yon have taken away the 
man that else for you had been my husband ! You have 
now taken away my child ! " 

The group looked at each other breathlessly, and stood 
still with amazement. 

Mrs. Thornington regaining her composure, as the 
little child clung imploringly to her for protection, said 
coldly, " Poor creature ! I know her ; she was an inmate 
of one of our tenement-houses, and became deranged 
[mark the garble of a gossip's tongue], and had to be 
ejected and taken to the asylum, from which she has 
probably escaped. Poor thing ! " 
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Poor thing! There is a patronization whose father 
confessor ia the devil. 

" Come, dear," and amid the ejaculations of Amine, 
who, indeed, did really look wild and dangerous, suppressed 
by the group, who evidently took sides with Mrs. Thorn- 
ington, she and the little girl harried ont. 

After Mrs. Thomington had gone, it was impossible to 
qniet Amine, and the whole group imagining very natur- 
ally, from her wild spirit and her wilder actions, that the 
darkness of their subterranean dungeon was the abode of 
a rhad-house woman, who might at any time take it into 
her head to put an end to their lives, by knife, drug, plot, or 
a thousand other means, finally told her that she must go. 

Go! Where? She would go to the grave — she had 
nowhere else to go. 

Wrapping her shawl round her, and taking the parrot 
under it, she wandered out. 

There are ships that drift in before the balmy lights of 
heaven, with the lone pilot of a lost soul standing uselessly 
at his idle helm, as if to mock a guiding-power that is 
gone. 

So she drifted on the warm lights of the city. Lights 
of love, and joy, and peace, and comfort, and pleasure, 
but lights that like that vacant-faced pilot, only bedazzled 
her eyes. No guide — no God ! 

And vet God loved her. 

What! loved that miserable ragged wretch. Impos- 
sible ! 

Yes — and having loved her, he will love her to the 
end. 

Once ! — hear it. How often a thing happens Once ! 

Love that woman! What blasphemy! You charge 
God with immorality 1 

Pray! 
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The immorality of loving a sinful woman I 

She is pure ! 

Nay, to be found in such company ie her damnation 

Damnation — infants' skulls, red-hot lakes — molten bap- 
tistry, delirium, cries of anguish, sizzling of flesh, crack- 
ling of bones, blazing of bodies, uproar of ever increasing 
agony forever and ever and ever, and over all this — 

What? 

A mother smiling in approving complacency on her 
lost child in all the endless agony of his torture. And, as 
the torture grows more terrible below, and the happiness 
more exquisite above, that smile grows broader and deeper, 
until methinks it ripples into the laugh of delight, over 
the gnarled muscles of that drawn and fiery face. 

And this, I understand you to say, for the glory of 
God. 

So Calvinism says. 

Did not Calvin build a little hell of his own about 
himself and burn Servetus in it f 

Verily. 

But who believes that the red-hot coal of Calvin's little 
hell lies in the cool rest of the bosom of God's infinite 
presence ? 

Nobody — that loves, and feels, and thinks. 

Not those cousin-german to us of the cloth. 

Nay, least of all. 

Not the revisers of the Bible, that meet around a 
common table to — 

To do what ? To revise ? 

Nay, to play at jackstraws with a few unimportant 
texts, to waste a great deal of money, which had aa well 
and better go to the garbage-basket, while men that have 
been silenced in their stupid legislatures, sit alone and 
apart, and in half-time stamp a whole book with a Spink- 
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fipank new translation, and defy a criticism which their 
champions are unable to make. 

And on top of all this mouldering tower of antedi- 
luvian archaeology, the cold benighted hooting owl of 
orthodoxy. 

And pray what does he hoot! 

H-e-r-e-s-y. 

But why, if this Athanasian oouneil of revisers know 
that, like , a great many other spurious mistranslations, 
the word " hell " is not in the original, and is nowhere, 
hut as the word means, in the grave, why don't they 
change it ? 

O that wouldn't be orthodox ! 

What? 

To change. 

What is the motto of orthodoxy ? 

" And having done all things, to dand" 

What is taught at their seminaries f 

The science of statics, of course. 

But really, why not revise the revision ? 

0, to tell you the truth, it would kick up such a row ! 

But say, before you lay down the book at this place, 
^nd atop reverently to review the truth of these lines, did 
^ou ever hear of anybody yet who ever thought he wag 
fgoing to hell J 

No. 

Well, who then i 

Some of his neighbors. 

To Mrs. Thornington there was no hell for Mrs. Thorn- 
ington, but to Mrs. Thornington there was a hell for her 
neighbor Amine. 

After Amine had gone the fears of the bandits that 
they might have done a hasty, heartless thing in sending 
away Amine, were set at rest by the following note from 
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the fiend, who 'by the way was a close friend of Mrs. Thorn- 
ington. 

Here is a spice waft from the land of red peppers of 
real old-fashioned benevolent Oalvinistic hate. 

u Mr. , No. , Five Points, New York. 

" To whom it may concern : — 

" I certify in this letter that the woman now with 

you, known as Amine, is thoroughly bad. I have known 

her 6ince a child. She is hated here, hated everywhere she 

goes, hated in the asylum from which she has just escaped, 

and I hate her. [Isn't that too like a woman]. I send you 

this because of my love for the good, excellent Mrs. Thorn- 

ington." 

" A Friend." 

This letter was post-marked Princeton. 

That set the gypsies at peace, and re-enforced Mrs. 
Thorn ington in their estimation. 

And Amine. 

She had gone out into the great city. 

What for— to die ? 

Death has its manufactory in a great city. Every 
street, every house, every room has its Once charactered on 
the walls. 

Her first desire was to trace her child. But how trace 
a shadow in the Black Forest ? 

Besides, she would have to keep her life a secret or she 
might be incarcerated by some malignant foe a second 
time. 

And should she find the child it was probable that the 
holder would retain it on the' ground that she, as an escaped 
lunatic, was not a proper person to take care of a little 
child. 

Little by little she gave up the search. 
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At that time the Five Points was the Rotten Row of 
Hew York city. In the centre of the hollow square 
where the city mission now stands, there stood an old green 
pump. Around that pump the worst characters of the 
city used to gather every evening in open greenwood. 
There the most indescribable spectacles of shame and bru- 
tality put even the old House of Lords, the Elk, the Owl, 
and the Tivoli, and many other manor-houses of scenic 
vice to shade. A murder was as commonplace as a drink 
of flip. Some of the actors and actresses that gathered 
nightly to the pump were once highly respected people, 
the daughters of clergymen, the children of eminent pro- 
fessional men, the graduates of colleges and high schools. 

When night came they came forth from their caverned 
dens like straying wild beasts of passion to hunt for prey 
in the saturnalia of the hollow square. The tumble-down 
stores and shanties that lined this Rotten Row of New 
York beggar description. Each store is of a different sort 
and displays in its windows articles of the most disgusting 
and sickening description, all marked of course first class. 
Venerable eggs premeditating incubation, long stockings 
as the only stock-in-trade of some poor but plump widow, 
sets of teeth fastened in a quid of tobacco for a dentist's 
sign — quid enim est — black sausages that look more like 
black walnut rolling-pins for bread or cakes, salt stale 
enough to have been a piece of Lot's wife, potatoes in the 
last stages of decay with what they called potato-bugs in 
them. These potatoes, they inform you with a flourish of 
pride, were the Jersey hawkeye, and are very expensive be- 
cause very scarce. The Jersey people dig them by candle- 
light and once in half an hour find three in a hill. 

Certainly this spot was enough to give a whole city the 
epizootic. 

In the midst of this great hollow K\uaxQ «ta«A ^s* 
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human flesh-markets — the dives — with their beribboned 
women and bewildered men, ribald songs, salacious jokes, 
pustulous vocabulary, lecherous leering eyes, desperate 
countenances, sodden, bloated looks, voluptuous motion- 
ings, promiscuous vulgarity, and guilty, undefined dances, 
a trickfng out each soul with the facial angles of animals, 
and then — think. 

These women were pure once. 

In the door of one of these dives stood Amine. 

She had reached her journey's end. She could get uo 
lower. She was in hell 1 

" Hallo, old lady, can you sing ? " jeered out the pro- 
prietor of the " Dew-drop Inn." 

" A little, sir," whispered Amine, faint with hunger. 

" Come in and give us a i Tarn o' Shanter.' " 

" Come in," drawled out a dozen drunken voices. 

It was go down in there or go down in Potter's Field 
with Amine now. 

Descending the steps, a woman of older years, but with 
an air of refinement playing about her, with the tears in 
her eyes, she began in a sweet dying voice, a voice so 
sweet that the old hags and duffers, and the low-necked 
high- viced dancing women, and the corrupt proprietor, 
started and stood as if chilled to stone — 



" There's a land that is fairer than day. 



»# 



As she sang, with the tears in her eyes and in her tones 
— for there are words that are tears, and they fall on us — the 
gaudy frequenters of that inn gathered wonderingly closer 
and closer arouud her. 

As the song died away such expressions as these started 
up : " Aint she an angel ? " "And such a lady ! " " Wasn't 
that singing lovely," " Sweet heaven, can't we hear jo*$ 
another singing ? " " God blets her ( " 
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The scene was something really remarkable. That 
simple little song, sung with pathos by one who in all her 
faded clothes was only the more strikingly a lady, did 
what no preacher, no sermon, no book could ever have 
done. 

It was the beginning, that song — though few know 
it — of the Five Points City Mission, that stands to-day in 
the regenerated square where once vice and crime kept 
high holiday. 

When the song was finished the degraded people 
crowded round her, although in rags, to kiss her white hand 
and look into her pure face. 

Yes, Amine, thou art pure. Hear, ye lords royal, 
ye autocrats of conventional proprieties, ye weak-minded 
parasites and followers of the opinions of others, ye prigs 
that shut yourselves up in monkish selfishness, in cloistral 
seclusion ; ye fine lords and ladies — hear me, ye angels, ye 
seraphs, ye archangels, ye ransomed souls of the poor in 
God's palace, hear me. Pure — pure, though by birth a 
bastard ; pure, though by the drug an unconscious mother; 
pure, through all thy poverty in the streets of a great 
city ; pure in the terrible places through which she has 
passed ; pure in this dive-hell standing not as an accep- 
tress among men, but as approaehless as thy God, com- 
manding at once by a single look both dignity and power 
— pure. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

As she was about to go away the proprietor came to 
her, and putting some money in her hand said, " What on 
earth are you doing here f You're a lady 1 " 

Amine looked up at him and said, " Sir, hunger is a 
hard master. You know, however terrible life is, we 
would rather do anything than die 1 " 

" Wall," md jtbs map, " we don't generally taK% «as^ 
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songs sung here, but I like 'em, and my wife likes 'em, 
and the people likes 'em ; and if yon will come in quietly 
here every evening and sing one or two of those beautiful 
songs, I will pay you for it, and yon can go and come as 
a lady. Yon will never be insulted." 

" Thank you," said Amine. " I will come for a little 
while." The pay consisted of whatever the listeners 
chose to chip in. 

For a month she came and sang. Every time the 
audience grew larger that the singer came. 

Many a heart was touched. Many a glass of liquor 
remained noticeably* unsold. Many a chance fee unof- 
fered. Many a guilty embrace palsied on the proffered 
arms. 

And still such was her hold on these degraded people, 
that they bid her come. 

There was a huge, colossal behemoth that stood in that 
part of the city at that time. It had been raised in honor 
of some great leader of armies, and was a sort of mon- 
strous group of men, palanquin in hand, bearing a motley 
group of calathumpians on their backs, and all borne by 
a wagon. This vast mammoth was old and shapeless. 
It was crumbling. Grass was growing between the legs. 
At night it was strange and ghostly. But it was not 
useless. It had one use. It sheltered between its great 
stone parts at night, from wind and cold and storm, a 
woman. Passers by, and those who lived near the great 
cloudy figure, declared that it was haunted — some even 
said that it was alive, that it only slept by day; others 
declared that when they had passed there at night, they 
had heard the sweetest singing, as if a beatific burst of 
heaven had been blown off of a bugle from a warder, on 
its invisible walls; others that they had heard strange 
curdling sounds, caught the echo of oaths, and seen some- 
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thing flap and move, and sit in the moonlight among the 
group. 

This was the parrot, who through all her trouble never 
left his mistress. 

At last, toward the close of the summer, Amine began 
to realize how terribly this sort of life was telling on her. 
She was dying more than living. She had one last wish — 
to look on Princeton, dear Princeton, where she had been 
happy. One last look at it would seem to finish her desire 
for earth. 

She had expended the little money earned in the dive- 
hell on her lodging-place — but she would walk. They 
might call her what they would, a tramp, a beggar, a ghost, 
little she cared now. No one would know her. She was 
too near the judgment of his God to care much for that of 
man. She was God's own poor child on the way home to 
Him, a maiden-mother — and that was enough for her. 

For the last time she entered, at evening, the door ot 
the dive-hell. There was the same leering, beribboned 
crowd, the same tired faces, the same inebriated eyes, the 
same sailors that seemed in their rolling gait and stormy 
tempestuous manner to wear about them something of the 
ship, the straining of the rigging, the creaking of the cord- 
age, the rolling of the deck, the gun, the cannon, the crew, 
the storm, the ever restless spirit that the great ocean 
lends to everything, even the helm of a ship that hath been 
upon it. Even the dead who go down its sliding streets 
and shady lanes are said, when once they enter those coral 
forests, to go down slowly as if walking from corridor to 
corridor in those echoeless halls. 

For the last time Amine sang to them. The song was 
"Home, sweet Home." Around her stood those who had 
no home, but who could all remember homes they once 
had. 
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As she bid them all good bye, the old men knelt down 
at her feet, with a fervent " God bless you." 

The young girls blushed with a tinge of heavenly 
shame right through their earthly shamelessly. And arms 
were flung round her for the last time, as if they could not 
give her up. 

As far as she could see them they stood looking after 
her, as if God himself had gone out of that very place. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THORNINGTON AND LITTLE VIVID— T&AMPS. 

If there is a spectacle of woe in this world, that touches 
alike our pity and our pride, our disgust and yet our ad- 
miration, it is that lonely wayfarer, the tramp. Through 
hail and sleet and storm and wind and night, taunted, ab- 
ject, un com passioned, in misery, the brave fellow, some- 
times a woman, with steady defiant eye turned on fate, 
tramps on. And yet what applause does he gain from the 
flippant selfish world. We are of those who speak from 
personal knowledge of them when we assert that these beg- 
gared tramps' of the road are not always the gamin they 
seem. There are among them men and women of strange 
histories. Some of them have known better days, in which 
they lived in homes as comfortable as those at which they 
now beg, some will sit on the road-side and talk with you 
fluently and elegantly in many different languages, some 
are graduates of colleges, some arc runaways who have not 
seen home since early girlhood or boyhood, who, inter- 
fered with threateningly by their parents, have led this life 
together, rather than be separated, ever since. 

Bonaparte was a tramp. There is to be seen to this day 
in the beautiful country city of Burlington, near the old 
castle at Point Breeze, in which he dwelt, overhanging the 
river, a long covered tunnel, rounded graceftdly over the 
top, although beginning here and there to give way, and 
winding darkly for over a mile underground to the beauti- 
ful river of the Delaware. At the end near the city them 
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is an opening in the wall, fingered, footed, and worn, which 
h&s evidently been forced, as the lodge and gate through 
which Bonaparte used to pass are closed up with earth. 
Through this hole, persons from far and near wondering] j 
and fearingly descend. The darkness of this subterranean 
fuqnel is something terrible. It is not the darkness of free, 
atmospheric night, that floats away before you. It is the 
thick closed certain of the tomb. It is darkness that never 
moves, because it is dead, stagnant, poisonous. 

Striking a light in your lantern, you begin, as you walk 
on, to study this immense underground causeway. It is a 
wonderful affair. It reminds one of those great stone sub- 
terraneous sewers underneath the city of Paris, which run 
from the Champs Elys6es, the St. Florentin, the Sonnerie, 
the Chemin Vert, and the Rue de Lappe, to the Seine. 
These drains are as clean and bright as a mirror, and even 
the mud is a dissipated sediment. Everything goes into it 
from the vermin-ditch at Benare called Augean stables. It 
hides every form of deception from Basil's mask to S cap in 'a 
false nose. Down through these great drains, dropping into 
them through their sewer-gates, murderers, branded with 
the red Cain mark of their condemnation, have hurried to 
wash their blood-stained hands in the river. 

Such a passage is the Bonaparte tunnel. It is built down 
from fifteen to sixteen feet in the earth, and walled in with 
solid stone. The roof, as we have said, was concave. The 
width of this cavernous causeway is about eighteen feet. 
At subsequent points along its dark walls may be descried 
by the light of the lantern, old rusty iron rings, hanging 
from their massive staples. In these rings the lamps that 
used to light Bonaparte along this dark tunnel hung. 

The tunnel itself was conducted in this underground 
fashion so that Bonaparte, with a price on his head, might 
not be discovered in his daily exercise. Here be used to 
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ride between his body-guard of six mounted chasseurs, 
booted and uniformed, doubled each side of him, at a cer- 
tain fixed hour every day. Sometimes in the middle of 
the night he would pace alone, up and down in this eternal 
Hades. The place became dreaded finally, and for a long 
time no one would go near it. People declared that they 
had heard strange sounds underground, as of the hoofs of 
horses and the sounds of voices. This might have been so, 
but rarely, as the horses walked with muffled feet, and the 
company rode in entire silence. 

Here walking in the darkness — the stillness — the night, 
with all France looking for him, Joseph Bonaparte, the 
emperor, the soldier, the man of letters and ot manners, 
waa — a tramp. 

So was Paul ; and so in a higher sense was Christ. So 
is the sun, the stars, the earth itself. 

After all, I am not Bure that they are to be commis- 
erated. Compensation and loss weigh about even after 
all in the Babylonian balances. To be a tramp — to have 
no iron taskmaster, unless it be time; to carry no pack 
of responsibility, save one on the back ; to be confined to 
no daily toil save idling, which I suspect is the hardest 
work in the world after all; to be an adventitious adven- 
turer ; to roam God's picture gallery, implore, unwashed, 
unclothed, and yet be a man for all that ; to drink the 
choicest wine ever put in chalice; to worship in the 
palm- thatched sanctuary, where everything rails and bows 
to God ; human lips water to die and be buried in that 
splendid tomb of nations, the earth. This is the life of a 
tramp, and, I repeat, it has its compensations. 

It will be remembered that when Mrs. Thornington 
left the rag-pickers' cellar-cave, that, in spite of the pro- 
testations of the mother, she had taken the child with her. 
She had done this for many reasons. These people were 
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gypsies, whose business it was to steal children ; who always 
have them on hand as fanciers, pigeons or dogs, or maltese 
cats, or gray squirrels, or canaries, for sale. Then again, 
she had heard the scream of the child at the approach 
of the wild woman, and marked its convulsed fright. 
Beside, she would be doing wrong to give np a child, after 
so much choice care, to such a life, among such people, 
with such a mother, who confessed herself just from the 
asylum. 

Nevertheless, as Mrs. Thornington hnrried home, those 
words, " You have taken away him who, had it not been 
for you, would have been my husband ; and now you have 
taken away my child I " rang in her ear. 

She could not rest. She began, in her own heart to 
suspect that Clare was the father of the child, and that 
that was the reason of his ominous silence. 

When Clare came in she said to him, "Clare, why 
have you deceived me for years about this child, when yon 
knew that the mother was the one woman on earth that 
was most hateful to me ? " 

" Why, mother, " said Clare, " what do you mean I " 

" Clare ! Clare 1 Don't finish deception with decep- 
tion. You know well enough what I mean ! For months 
I have been cherishing in my own bosom the child of a 
common vagrant ; a bastard by both mother and birth — a 
viper! I have found its mother to-day in an Italian 
underground cellar on my tract-round. I can keep it no 
longer. It must go ! This is an indignity which I can 
never forget 1 Yes, it must go ! " 

" Then I go with it," exclaimed Thornington. 

" Very well." 

Pride has two ingredients. It is inexorable. It is 
instantaneous. It was so in both these people. From the 
time that the words were spoken till he had closed the 
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loor of his home behind him forever, not half an honr had 
lapsed. He went in utter desperation, which is twin-sister 
o thoughtlessness. There was only one thing by which 
te kept his balance — the soft, white hand of the little girl. 

With not even a wallet of clothes for his back, with 
carce money enongh to get out of towu, with no change of 
slothing for the little girl — they went. They left behind 
hem the sumptuous city house, with its larders of plenty, 
ta rich clothing bursting from every bureau-drawer in his 
•oom, its loose-lying wealth, its wine-cellar, its drawing- 
oom concerts, and its remorseful broken-hearted mother. 

It is a strange fact that remorse meets its victim, in one 
ray or another, many times in life, if not as Mrs. Thorning- 
on met Amine in the Italian cellar, at least in the shadow, 
he haunted vision, the pursuing, unrelenting thought, the 
hadow of a footstep where one has just been, still smoking 
nth the warmth of her foot. 

Such remorse soon dispatched Mrs. Thornington, who 
lied just two months after Clare had gone. A terrible 
>enalty for one single act. 

It was that delightful season of the year known as 
ndian Summer, when Thornington passed in the train out 
f the city into the country. It was a grand excursion for 
ittle Vivid. She was very fond of Clare, and would lie for 
ours iu his lap dreaming up in his face as if it was the 
ky, and saying all those sweet things which prematurely 
right children say who are going in the direction of the 
ngels. 

Everything was new and beautiful before her. She 
ad never been out of thescity. She had always seen the 
in go down a chimney, or the stars come up like sparks 
rom the great hot forges of glowing factories, or the 
owere plucked, or the birds in cages. 

She would rather be with Clare than anyone else w 
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earth. She always called him Mr. Clare, Mrs. Thorning- 
ton had taught her to do this. She was seven years old 
now, and her mother again in miniature for all the world. 

" Mr. Clare," said little Vivid as they began to skirt 
along the picturesque forests that fringe the beautiful 
Passaic, " don't let's go home any more. Our house 
isn't near as nice as God's house, is it, Mr. Clare ! These 
flowers never fade, do they, and the birds are happier than 
our birds in their cages, ar'n't they, Mr. Clare t Can't we 
take a real long walk, O for years and years ? " 

" O yes,' ? said Clare thoughtfully, beginning now as 
pride lost its fever-flush, and settled into death-set determi- 
nation, to realize that he was a tramp, he who had lately 
been a college graduate, and still later a well-known city 
gallant u Certainly we will, Vivid." 

Poor little Vivid! The baby that crows and laughs* 
and smites his pigmy hands in his dead mother's face at 
the funeral, while all around are weeping — and the more 
at its unconscious mirth — little dreams of the comedy that 
it is playing. 

Vivid was perfectly happy. She had ridden in the 
cars to Newark, and was as yet unwearied. About she 
ran, now chasing a butterfly, that receded from her like a 
miniature mirage, hastening to pluck a flower ; now dip- 
ping her feet in the water ; now clambering, vine-like, over 
rock and hill. 

Slowly the sun went down the beautiful day. The 
night was coming, and with it little Vivid began to 
languish. Clare finding that the child was growing tired, 
stopped at an old farm-house along the road, and begged 
for some bread and milk. They were brought. 

He was a beggar. 

The cool refreshing milk and bread tasted delightfully 
to the little creature. Then turning away to the high-road 
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again they went on till they came to a thick old tree. 
Under it they lay down for sleep. 

Little Vivid, not the least disconcerted, looked up at 
Clare and said, " Mr. Clare, are we going to sleep in a 
bed?" 

" O yes," replied Clare, " a nice soft bed, where every- 
body sleeps some day or other — the earth." 

"But where are the pillows and sheets?" said little 
Vivid. 

"O we've got 'em all right here, little darling," re- 
plied Clare. " Your little head can lie on my breast, and 
that will be the pillow, and I will put my coat over you, 
and that will be the counterpane. How's that Vivid? 
Now go to sleep." 

" Wait a minute," said little Vivid, " till I say my 
prayers." 

A little child's life is a prayer. It is pure, beautiful, 
fragrant. It is a waft of incense from the freshly-lighted 
altar of existence. What more beautiful just before the 
prayerless days of youth and manhood, than the prayer of 
folded hands, of lisping lips, of unfinished words ? 

Thornington listened as there, among the blue hills, far 
from her home, under the great open sky, Vivid prayed. 
As the words, u Now I lay me down to sleep," fell on his 
ear, he felt in all his woe and trouble, a touch of benedic- 
tion laid upon his brow, and as he looked at that little one, 
pleading so innocently, so artlessly and yet so earnestly, 
with the great God of the night, he felt rebuked at the 
thought of fear and care, and no longer shrank from this 
bedless, homeless sleep. Did not Christ sleep and that 
alone for many a night in the wilderness by the Galilean 
sea, by the cold stream of Olivet? And what though we 
sleep in the earth ? Shall a child be afraid of its father's 
bosom, even if that bosom be the grave ? 
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Sleep t Angel of God, that flying out of the radiant 
land with night in the dusky folds of its flowing mantle, 
breathes its kiss of forgiveness alike to the good and the 
evil, the saint and the demon, the pallid sufferer wan with 
prayer and the red-handed murderer, the little child and 
the old man. Sleep. Thy peace be still; in the heart of 
sinful men is heaven shining pityingly in the midst of 
hell ; thy divine oblivion effaces the palimpsest of the 
past; thy dewy dawn renews the world in resurrection, 
and presages with thy rising sun — Immortality. 

So they slept beneath the tree. And so all the way- 
farers of earth lie down to 6leep beneath the great tree 
of creation, whose murmurous shadows are full of angels 
instead of birds, whose branches blossom every whither 
with the stars of souls. J 

Yes, Vivid was right ; they were in God's house— I 
that house not made with hands. 

The veil in the great temple of the universe, that the 
day had rent in twain, now fell thickly together, and the 
shekinah of the sun was overspread with the starry altar- 
cloth of night. Nature covered her face with the angela, 
and cried, "Holy, holy, holy!" The night is a prayer, 
and the day its answer. 

What prays ? 

Sleep. It is the supplication of helplessness. 

When the sands of life run low in the heart-glass, sleep 
turns it, that 'it runs gold-dust again. 



CHAPTER XX. 

TOUCHES OB CHILD-TALK ABOUT THE BEAUTIFUL. 

" Wake up, Mr. Clare, wake up," said little Vivid. 

Clare waked up slowly, and rubbing his eyes, said, 
*' There are plenty of people in the high walled city who 
have never seen the sunrise." Clare was one of them. 
" Well, little gypsy, what's the matter with you ?" 

u O, I'm sure we must be in heaven, Mr. Clare, it's 
getting so awful bright around us, and the angels are all 
singing ; and look there, see ! (pointing to the sun) God 
coming over the hills! O, I'm sure this is the heaven I've 
heard about Only I don't feel a bit as if I had died." 

As they rambled along the beautiful river, Vivid kept 
on talking about all the beautiful things she saw. This 
child -talk is something wonderful. We never talk so 
again. Flowers wear a fresher face in the dew than they 
do all the rest of the day even in the sun. Childhood is 
the dew of old age. The green is on the grass. The life 
is in its leaf. Hope, love, joy, are all as yet untouched. 

u Mr. Clare," said Vivid, "don't you think the birds are 
angels ? " 

" Angels of the air," said Clare. 

il O Mr. Clare, look at these leaves lying round loose," 
6aid little Vivid. " They look like the colored tracts aunty 
used to leave at the poor people's places in New York. 
I wonder whether God don't tear these tracts out of heaven 
here for us to pick up. O just see the tree, Mr. Clare, 
there, aU on fire. Why don't the engines owaat" 
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" The fires of nature don't have to be put out, Vivid," 
said Clare. 

It was autumn, and the forests were burning up with all 
the many-colored flames of the different trees that in fiery 
sunrise did look like the conflagration of the world at the 
last day. The forests are the true arboretums of earth. 

A little farther on brought them to a waterfalL At 
the first sight of it it was coiling slowly and swelling along 
in great glistening rings around a rock ; the noise resembled 
hissing, and Vivid really thought it was a snake. 

" O Mr. Clare, a water snake ! Oh ! " And the little 
girl ran up his back. All things have their holes, and that 
was hers. 

Once up, she looked down triumphantly, as the fright- 
ened cliff-swallow looks down at the fowler from its reach- 
less nest in the abatial arms of the mountain. 

" O, you little canary," said Clare, u that is a water- 
snake, but one that never bites." 

Was there ever a more beautiful definition of winding 
water unconsciously given by a little child ? Any one that 
has watched a stream of water move, out in the moonlight 
meadow or shadowed sunlight, has marked the stealthy, in- 
sinuating, winding motion as of a glistening bead-headed 
cobra, lifting up now and then in a splash or eddy its be- 
diamonded head, and hissing in the swirl of the waterspout 
that now and then with the irregularity of wind or trees 
or storm goes out into silence. 

Another day was done. So busy had the soul of Vivid 
been with the water-crystals and the white dripping peb- 
bles, and the little spurting eddies that played " tag," as 
she called it, with her feet, that she did not notice that the 
sun had gone down now. Vivid had always called the sun 
u God." So have philosophers, 

"Mr. Clare," said Vivid, suddenly looking round. 
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" where's God gone ? It's all dark down here and all stars 
up there." 

u God's gone away, Vivid," said Clare, " to visit the 
other worlds, but he'll be back in the morning." 

" God gone away — gone away ! Does God ever go 
away ? " soliloquized the little thing. " Why no," she con- 
tinued, " God never goes away for a minute. I'd be so 
afraid that I couldn't sleep if I thought that God wasn't 
up to watch me." 

Children are afraid to be without God because they are 
innocent, but men and women are afraid to be with Him 
because they are guilty. And yet He is the only one that 
is left when weary night comes, to sit up with the sick 
world, and unslumbering put it to sleep. 

u O, I know, Mr. Clare, I know," exclaimed Vivid, her 
face lighting up like the sunbeam from which she had been 
named. "I know now. God goes away in the sun, and 
looks back at us as he goes in the stars. He looks at us 
in the sun to make us feel that he is only looking at us 
all at once, but in the stars to show us that he is looking 
at each oneof us." 

"Yes, Vivid, that is very thoughtful and beautiful, 
dear. God is a spirit, all ear, all eye! Good night, 
Vivid." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SPECTRAL FORM IN THE MOONLIGHT. 

Could any one have seen that morning a woman, mis- 
erably clad, pale, dejected, at times looking abont pecu- 
liarly with a certain absent-mindedness, combined with a 
certain nervousness, that people who have passed through 
a long life of sorrow always have, they would have little 
dreamed of connecting her with the beautiful and brilliant 
Princeton belle, who years ago flashed by over that now 
slow-paced, weary road to the great city. How many like 
her have gone into its swirling maelstrom, only to pass 
from splendor to squalor, from beauty to ashes, from the 
warmth of the hearth to the chill of the tomb. How few 
like her have come out of those gates as they entered in, 
after such un cared, unparented, unrestraiued years of vora- 
cious want and temptation. Pure — as pure as when she 
went in — yea, far purer, for now her heart burned in her 
like a holy vestal light kindled into all her seven senses 
like the seven-branched golden candlestick. Passion had 
burned out, and there was nothing but purity left. The 
grandest passion on earth is purity. It is the passion of 
God in heaven. 

It was very much such a dreamy, pensive, autumnal 
day when Amine passed out of the city for Princeton as it 
was when Clare and the child went forth. 

But there was a difference in the way in which they 
went. Clare went as a wanderer, liable to be arrested as 
a vagrant at every step. Amine went as a traveller who 
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walks as if he bad barely time to reach the tomb in which 
he desired to be buried — alive. 

So walked Amine, earnestly, honestly, intently. She 
always had wanted to be buried in Princeton. She would 
rather be buried as a pauper there, than as a prince in holy 
ground. She was weak. She felt faint, she knew that she 
was nearer heaven than earth, although still upon it It 
seemed to her poor spent spirit as the many-colored forests 
gleamed in the sunlight with all their massive gorgeous- 
ness, and poured ^forth their deep choral of song and praise, 
as if she were entering the celestial city. 

Amine wore, loosely thrown over her shoulders, a white 
shawl that gave a ghostly pallid look to her as she walked 
along. Her plan of walking was peculiar. She did not 
walk all day and sleep all night, but would walk five or ten 
miles and then sit down and rest, or sleep, or eat. She had 
brought a little store of victuals in an old faded leather 
bag, the same bag that she held in her hand when she 
came over that road before. 

At the end of the first day she had made twenty-five 
miles of the journey, the distance being about forty. On 
the road between New Brunswick and Princeton, near an 
old tree by a brook at the bottom of a high hill, she lay 
down for the first time to sleep. 

This place is very lonely — iu fact this whole road until 
it glides out of the forests of the rocky hills and moun- 
tains that lie about it, has a bad character, and is regarded 
as dangerous for late travellers. The worst characters of 
the cities skulk along this road, and night is their day. 
They are never seen except by night. 

It so happened that on this very night Thornington 
and little Vivid, after leaving Paterson, had come across 
the country through Rahway, and struck into the Bruns- 
wick road at the five forks about * t&\\& oroXata ^&& ^ 
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Dutch town of New Brunswick, where the old Bed Lion 
Tavern stands. It was then about seven o'clock in the 
evening. Amine had gone over the same road at a little 
after five. She had gone on as far as the dark, willow- 
shaded brook, flowing swiftly at the bottom of the high 
slow hilL There she lay down and slept. She had 
walked much faster than Clare and the child, who saun- 
tered aimlessly on content in the thought that time was 
going and eternity coming. It was the first night they 
had walked any, but it was so beautiful, and little Vivid 
was so infatuated with what she called "God's smile," 
meaning the moonlight, that she insisted upon seeing what 
she had yet never really seen, moonlight. Slowly they 
sauntered down the old dusky road, studying the stars, the 
dew, the colors of the night, and a thousand exquisite dis- 
criminations of shade that night and night alone knows 
how to bring out 

The day is a king, but it takes night to crown his brow 
with stars, and set him in regal purple and fine linen, on 
his shadowy throne. 

On they went until they came to the brook at the 
bottom of the high hill, where Amine had laid down early 
in the evening to sleep, but where a few moments before, 
6he had awakened. As they came to the bottom of this 
dark forest-hill with the bright moonlight streaming down 
its deep cut between the trees on the white saudy road, 
there could be seen dimly at first, but more distinctly as 
they came nearer in the moonlight, a moving shape. 

At first Clare thought it was a horse coming over the 
hill, but it did not descend. Then he thought it was a cow 
lying down in the road, as cows often do in country-roads 
in the moonlight, but it grew too tall for a cow. As they 
came nearer, for the hill was a hard one, Clare saw that it 
waa a human figure wrapt in white — a woman. 
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He could see her distinctly now, for she had heard 
them talking, and had seen the child, and stood there 
beckoning to them to come up to her. 

Such a ghostly sight as that at dead of night, is enough 
to make any man feel chilly. Clare's blood crept. 

What was a woman doing there alone at dead of night ? 
Was she crazy? Was she a runaway! Had she broken 
jail or mad-house ? 

Why did she stand there beckoning to him f Was she 
a bad character ? She must be, to be on the road at such 
an hour. What was he to do ? 

There is one thing that renders a man insensible to 
danger more instantly than any other. It is not the feel- 
ing of security reposed in a pistol, a companion, a fleet 
horse, a crowd of men, a close carriage, a fierce Siberian 
bloodhound. It is none of these. It is the feeling that 
you protect the helpless — that you stand for a little child. 

Little Yivid seeing this strange woman waving her 
hands, and swaying her body in the moonlight, shuddered 
with fear, and ran right up Clare's back. 

Clare paused for a moment, but making up his mind 
not to be afraid of a woman, even in white, and even 
at the dead of night, toiled on slowly up the slow hill, 
coming nearer and nearer to the beckoning figure, that 
swayed airily, like a fern-fairy over an abyss. 

As little Yivid got closer to this strange woman, she 
crouched down behind Clare's back, as if to hide from her 
sight ; so that when Clare reached the top of the hill, she 
looked exactly like a pack on a traveller's back. No one 
would have dreamed, there in the moonlight, that it was a 
real child. 

As Clare came up to her, she neither moved nor spoke. 
There she stood. 

What a picture of utter helplessness! At dead of 
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night — alone — unprotected — a woman — the object of every 
sort of conceivable assault and villany — murder, robbery, 
rapine, insult, sickness, death. An unprotected woman, 
even if she have strong traits — for sometimes if they are 
generous and radical a woman's strength is her weakness — 
is like a lily in a hailstorm, or a white violet in a swirl 
of dust. In this sense it is, that from Adam — that great 
big baby — down, man, this magnanimous man, only a 
little lower than the angels and sometimes only a little 
higher than the friendly little doodle-bug, man like some 
great bully that has got top-hold on a small boy and 
keeps it, has in this way always usurped power over a 
woman, and then kept it. 

Clare moved up like a petrified pillar on stilts — and that 
was abont what he was — to this woman. As he reached 
the spot where she stood, her hands were folded and she 
looked deeply at him, as she looked at every man she met, 
for she was always looking for her old lover, and her child, 
wherever 6he went. 

As Clare reached her he stopped just before her, and 
exclaimed in an assumed tone, " What are yon doing here, 
alone and unprotected, at this time of night ?" 

" Why more unprotected, stranger, in such a wild hour 
of night, than in the middle of the day, undefended from 
hunger, thirst, sickness, death, imposition, fate, cruel, un- 
equal, hidden, ignominious fate, fate, fate?" As she spoke 
her eyes glaredxwildly, and her face glared, and her frame 
swayed dizzily from side to side as she turned and gazed 
deeply after him and the hump on his back. 

There was something very strange about this woman 
that only increased the mystery that hung around her, 
and that made Clare tremble inwardly from head to foot. 
There was something about her that affected him peculiarly, 
yet just why he could not tell. Hastily turning aside he 
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walked rapidly on, and left the strange woman, who nei- 
ther moved nor spoke, standing where he had found her. 

Amine ! 

Clare ! 

Why is it that you do not know each other? Why is it 
that ye do not instinctively clasp each other in your arms ? 
Is there nothing left in the tone, in the face, in the manner 
that makes you known to each other? 

No! 

Why? 

Because ye are beggars. Beggars are not looking for 
each other. 

If a traveller had passed along the shadow of the deep 
woods that frond the heights of that most beautiful tract of 
land called by Jerseyans, Pleasant Plains, he might have 
seen, about three o'clock in the morning, this same strange 
woman, in a swaying white shawl that moved mysteriously 
about her, bending by the light of the moon in the shade 
of the trees over the faces of a man and a little child, and 
as they slept, wildly waving her phantom hands, repeating 
in a whisper hoarsely, over and over again, the words, 

" A man and a child ! " 

Then she would lay her hands, as if in blessing, on 
them ; then raise them f oldingly in pleading prayer ; then 
whisper, and dream and stare into the deep woods, and 
look and deepen, and hearken, and beckon, and dream 
mournfully again. And then she would run across the 
road and sit down in the moonlight, and look over at the 
spot where they were sleeping, and brandish her hands and 
beckon and pray. 

This she did as the darkness lasted, and then reluc- 
tantly, looking back often as she went, she glided away. 

It was Amine. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A OHUBOH. 

Let us turn in and pray. 

I think it was Victor Hugo, who — lacking only the in- 
terminable ability to plot of that Rembrantian half-cast 
Dumas — after describing in his inimitable way all the 
sumptuous splendors that should conspire in the construc- 
tion of a great cathedral, added in one fine stroke of spir- 
itual chiaro-oscura : "And put some beds in there for the 
sick." 

What is that that rises above the Monte Mario ? 

Borne. 

No, not Rome ; St. Peter's. 

Look as one may from whatever point he lingers on the 
imperial city, St. Peter's seems Rome, and Rome seems 
the world. The great cathedrals of the earth — Bourges, 
Milan, Friburg, Rheims, Cologne, Amiens, Salisbury, Stras- 
bourg, Tours, St. Stephens, Bamburg, and the Campanile, 
all have borrowed and been borrowed in some touch of 
beauty for this factotum of art. There it stands, like 
Christ on the mount, stretching down over the city hands 
of healing to bless mankind, to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to open the eyes of the blind, to help men who wander in 
doubt, as the French say, to arrive. 

Beneath the hand that fashioned this imposing airy 
spectacle — arches, columns, vaults, clustered pillars, lily- 
work, were as the subtlest notes of the great organ, under 
the dreamy fingers of the old master, who, building a 
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bridge into dreamland, forming in his soul a conception of 
the grand and the beautiful, above the merely grandiose 
and flamboyant, steeps it in sounds, that crystallize in all 
their instinctive forms into an array of beauty. 

The mind that conceived out of its own unimagined 
and undepicted architecture that dizzy pile, meant that 
the imagination should lose itself in the attempt to pene- 
trate its mysterious distances, in whose dawning concaves 
the light of the last morning seems to be breaking like a 
smile out of the sculptured stone, over the trancing shadow 
of that vast entempled night The finite melting away 
into the Infinite, the material shading into the real. No 
throng can crowd those endless aisles that seem — eternity. 
No pomp of organ or quired singer or mitred train can 
struggle against this ocean of stillness. No service can 
be read in it to the gathered multitude that no man may 
number who meet in silent worship ; no absolution granted, 
save by God alone, to the pale wan forms that at every hour 
of the day and night over some part of that unsullied floor, 
wrapt in the sackcloth of penitence, kneel at the scattered 
confessionals, under the dimly burning crucifix, at prime, 
compline, or vespers. No ceremonious pageant, come 
though it may with the oil of coronation for a king's head, 
tinct with the extreme unction of royalty, may serve pur- 
pose other than that of parading man, in such a structure, 
the spectacle of immortal insignificance. 

This structure was not made for man — for earth — for 
marble or any echo which it could waken. It was made 
for God — for heaven — for the spiritualization of material 
art, and so made to distance sound, to cheat the voice, to 
drown the prayer before it is cold on the lip, to baffle the 
forms and faces in mystic light until they glow and glim- 
mer like the fine attenuations of the angels ; and you are 
yourself made to feel as if you had been an hoar in hes^u. 
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From all this we shrink back into a sort of mental one- 
antissement. 

Leonardo, Angelo, Raphael. 

How, as the centuries ring the funeral of fame, do ye 
cheat its toll ? 

Why is this, mystic three? 

Because they made by a species ot regulated anthro- 
pomorphism, every limb, every feature, every part, every 
action, all that enters into the essence and outline of he- 
roic sculpture, significant of something mental, spiritual. 

That is the true Renaissance of religious art 

Modem artists practise and modern critics teach upon 
the theory, that true art consists in the most faithful trans- 
fer of objects from creation to canvas. To paint a figure 
or carve a sculpture, so that it shall be the exact reflex of 
the thing itself, nay almost be mistaken for it, is the dis- 
graceful vaunt of modern dilettanteism. 

Let all such chromo-chandlers know that nature always 
does a great thing, and does it but once, whether it be a 
flying cloud, a flashing eagle, a sunset, a star, a night- 
blooming cere us. It can no more be copied than can 
the Apollo that the ages have struck at with their chisels 
in vain. As well try to paint a soul. It is for art to seek 
moderately to interpret these signal art-loan exhibitions 
of nature into spiritualizations of higher meaning, instead 
of vainly attempting to paint the rose analytically by pull- 
ing it to pieces, petal by petal, or hunting for a snow star 
with a microscope, that melted of course the moment it 
touched your hand. 

Everything streams. All things ascend. The cottage 
is built on the rock, the Parthenon on the cottage, St Pe- 
ter's on the Parthenon, " The house not made with hands " 
out of St. Peter's. That is art 

There is one thing higher than this. 



\ 
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" The art of loving. 

In the village in which I was born there is a church. 
It is a caryatides. Its entablature is upheld by clustered 
pi Hare of sisters of charity, foremost among whom stands 
with a benignant face, Mary, the mother of Jesus. It has 
many apartments, large and stately, appointed with altars 
that burn the incense of prayer to God forever, kindled by 
the exemplary devotion of the needy, in which the asperi- 
ties of the ignorant are alleviated by the delicate ministry of 
loving women. Directly in front of all these apartments 
there stands a little room, into which all the others open, 
and in which they are all eclipsed. 

What is that I read over the door! 

Listen — " For the Reception of the Poor ? " 

The church in Princeton is greater than St. Peter's ! 

Those words ought to be carved in letters of gold over 
the door of every proud cathedral on the continent. 

I tell you, O priests, scholars, professors, presidents of 
colleges, bigots ermined in Christian hate, and on a bleed- 
ing battle-ground, where the dying implore you with 
uplifted eyes, cloistered like veiled nuns at noon in the 
abbey of a creed, that is the most impressive room in 
Princeton. 

Had it been there fifty years ago, a pale ragged woman, 
covered with dust, unrecognized by all, with a queer-look- 
ing reticule on her arm, containing something queerer look- 
ing still, had not been stopped rudely, as she was walking 
up the aisle to kneel at the altar of prayer — for peace. 

What were they stopping her for f 

Because she is a beggar. 

And men dare under the altar-candles of the silver all- 
nights, that vesper and burn in the sacristy of the great 
duomo of the firmament, to call this crime — religion. 

The church has been the slaughter-house of Christianity. 
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O priests ! ye preach a Christ, whom, came he in at 
your doors to-day, unknown, ye would turn out. 

Why? 

Because he was a beggar. 

Hold ! blasphemer ! Put the wretch out 

Nay, verily. Was not Christ in this woman f 

Ah ! so it goes. A sou in the dress circle, and a sigh 
behind the door. 

Close the door on her, body guard of Christ ! she hath 
joined the church in heaven. 

"The last seat back for strangers," in her case that 
meant beggars — peremptorily said the hard-faced sexton, 
who looked as if a generation of funerals had made him 
dead to himself. 

Amine turned, glanced at sharply by all about, and re- 
tracing her steps sunk down wearily in the last low seat. 

It was the very church to which she used to go when 
she was a little child. 

O my God ! What a contrast. 

Once — just hear that word — a fresh, fair young girl ad- 
mired by all. Now a careworn dusty beggar, with a mouldy 
crust in her pocket, instead of a pocket-book. 

And that is life ! — chiaro-oscnro, change, a tempestuous 
battle-shift. Yon cannot make a map of life, because it has 
no geography. 

The old apotheosis to the scrap-bag of a world, in which 
the law is that everything comes pell-mell to bud, is true. 
He who would paint creation must first have chaos in his 
pencil. 

Solemnly that most impressive text in the whole Bible 
sounded out over the hushed assembly : 

u For it is appointed unto men Once to die." 

Once 1 There it is again ! 

For a few moments she was herself onee more. Mem- 
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017 was kind to ber. Its dove came back with the green 
of recollection in its month. As the organ rolled forth its 
billows of majestic music, on which the soul of the worship, 
per rose and fell like a ship at sea in a storm, she revisited 
in remembrance — for it was a strange place to her now — 
this home of her youth. The Sabbath-school, the white 
dresses of the girls, the litany of the bells, the calm words 
of page and priest, the Lord's prayer, the white-haired 
preacher, the altar, where she once knelt when a child, 
to burn the incense of the heart — where they would not let 
her kneel now, and her own tears, all these things fell on 
her again. 

Amine had been all her life a heretic — at least in the 
estimation of a certain devout few, whose piety outdid their 
goodness. There was no heresy to her like orthodoxy. 
The absurd travesty of a Trinity in which three infinites 
struggling for unity destroy inevitably the idea of One ; 
the senseless fetishism of a personal devil, who, because 
he is finite, cannot be ubiquitous, who was with Christ 
forty days in the wilderness, and yet who might turn and 
point his finger at him in the judgment, and say, "No 
man, not even you, O Christ, cared for my soul ;" the 
irreverent and small nostrum, that the Bible is an i dot 
inspiration, when it needs no such theory to account for 
it, when Shakespeare ie aooietimea far more atriking than 
Paul, and Milton than Moses, who never did and never 
could have written the Pentateuch, and when God, who 
never took on corporate form, who wears no mouth, no 
eye, no hand, no arm, no limb, no crown, and who never 
spoke, and never will, whom (oudeis) no one, no not even 
the angel that crowds hardest the golden throne, has or 
shall ever see; when such a God, I say, could not and 
would not by the plainest traits of his infinite nature, 
suffer his scheme, in which this planet is but a punctuation 
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point, to be confined to mere imperfect words, that a group 
of men that have got brains, but got them very mild — 
like a case of suppressed measles that has struck in — meet 
from time to time to arbitrarily fuss with and fix and 
alter, whose whole principle of interpretation is about like 
that of the man whoBe idea of politics was that while the 
principles he held were fixed firm and immutable as the 
course .of the eternal sun, nevertheless, if any body didn't 
approve of them, he would only be too happy to alter them 
right away; the horrible wickedness of "justification by 
faith,' 9 in and of and for itself, blind and groping though it 
be, yet sneering at the torch of Reason, the compass of in- 
quiry, and the whole paraphernalia of good works, putting 
pardon in the place of piety, and profession above morality, 
pushing aside Luther and the kind and lonely exiled Joha 
breathing balm from the island of the blest, for that blood- 
thirsty cannibal John Calvin, whose tropical temperament 
would never find its proper stimulus and excitement, on 
which to live and feed and grow fiercer and more furious, 
unless amid those terrible torments where the souls of 
his lost infants sizzle and sizzle and sizzle forever on the 
smoking dripping altars of God's unappeased anger and 
hate ; all for justice, as if God must not first of all be just 
to himself, as a God of love and mercy and consideration ; 
the awful Munchausen of hell, whose only conceivable ex- 
istence is that it is created especially for those dreadfully 
few and beautifully less who are so audacious as to imagine 
that they are alone going to heaven on a little arrange- 
ment of their own ; and finally, that fundamental immor- 
ality, in a country where free speech and free thought, 
like free sun and air and earth, are beginning to be hon- 
ored, the mean and narrow education of one-sided — nay 
half-sided — men allowed only to look at one side of a sub- 
ject instead of after the fashion of morality and tolerant 
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Christianity and honor, being compelled to look at all sides, 
as you would at the facets of a diamond, and left free in 
the premises to choose for themselves ; all such petty tech- 
nics from theopneusty to eternal punishment were to her 
intellectual barbarisms. 

The Germans, who abbreviate history, and therefore 
read it faster than we do, laugh at our slow findings. 

In this Amine was a German. Her motto was — No 
man, and no set of men, shall own me ; I own myself. 

What grown-up children we all are ; playing breakfast, 
dinner, tea, with little teacups, over the solemn table of our 
Lord, and making it, after all, to be but the banquet of an 
empty farce. 

Amine sat still in her seat into which she had slunk. 

As she listened to the sermon in which the brains of 
a dozen ministers were served up, one thing became certain 
to her, touched at so many points by things ghostly and 
doubtful and highly charged with the Leyden of uncer- 
tainty. 

It was this. How often soe'er a thing seems to hap- 
pen, that same thing doth happen but once. 

We are born once, we live once, we love once, we suf- 
fer once, we pray once, we are converted once, we see our 
friends as the same friends but once, we lose them once, we 
die once. The great saliencies of life stand signal. They 
cannot be repeated. Yesterday and the Apollo have no re- 
plica. They are gone. They come not back again. The 
wasted moments never can be redeemed on the dial-plate, 
even by the wing-footed prince of the air. No other life, how- 
ever long, however auspicious, however superior in verge 
and sphere can ever twin itself to this. Once is written on 
everything we touch, handle, see, love, despise, revere — 
yes, suffer, for, lo 1 the Egyptians which thou hast seen 
to-day, thou shalt see them no more again forever. 
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Dear, dying Amine — for life ifl only a man beginning 
to die — Bitting there over the wreck of her rained life, 
suffused in tears, had indeed joined onoe for all, as this 
very word implies in the Greek, the General Assembly, 
the church of the Firstborn, whose names are written in 
heaven. With death now as her only friend — and how 
many in spite of its being slured so in our hearts, how 
many, when heart and flesh were failing, hath he befriended 
— she turned away from earth. 

What is death at most but life stopping in its singing 
to take breath for endless song ? 

A singular paradox, but perfectly true, that, as we turn 
our faces down toward the grave, we turn our souls to the 
blue sky. 

And there, alone, unknown, forsaken, desolate, with no 
living being to love her, or even to speak kindly to her, 
she took her affections from the earth, and set them on 
the things above. 

Among them she set Clare. She would lift him in the 
white arms of prayer above the stain of the earth; she 
would glorify him by her thought of him, as an angel 
reigning over her; she would enthrone him beyond all 
risk or loss or damage or change, her own true liege lord, 
toward whom in his absence she had never for an instant 
ceased to turn. 

Such a love as that could come but once. 

Why is it that something ridiculous must happen in the 
midst of the most imposing solemnity f 

There was a funeral, and after it was over, one by one 
arose and viewed the remains. At last a very long woman, 
in a short green silk pea-jacket, rose, and striding awk- 
wardly across the floor, bent down to view the remains, 
when stubbing her toe violently against a loose tile in the 
itone hall her long nose as i f almost nndged the dead face 
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began to bleed violently, and of course she had to hold it 
This, to say the least, was very mortifying, if not to the 
deceased, at least to the woman, and crystallized the sobs 
into snickers perforce the teeth-bitten lips and drawn faces 
of the mourners. 

There is a ridiculous element in everything, solemn or 
sad. Sugar is made of blood, cigars from cabbage leaves, 
to be smoked in cabbage heads. The farmer prays for the 
sun to ripen his harvests, and the old umbrella maker looks 
through the fence and curses him, the physician sits up 
all night to save a man, and the hospitals are angry next 
morning because they didn't get him for a " stiflf^" and 
the undertaker cloudy because business is so extremely 
dull. 

So it was that during the last prayer, while Amine was 
leaning her head down on the seat before her, the surviv- 
ing parrot, who evidently felt as if the exercises were not 
complete without a word from him, disengaged itself from 
the loosely twisted reticule, and flew softly out over the 
heads of the congregation, bowed in prayer, alighting on 
the floor in the back of the clerestory, where it was only 
" a voice " that could not be seen, but distinctly heard to 
the subsequent demoralization of the congregation and the 
preacher. 

Be it duly observed beforehand, that there is no natural 
ventriloquist in the world like a parrot The acoustic 
properties of its throat are peculiarly adapted to produce a 
set of the most deceiving, distant, cris-cross sounds. 

As the preacher stood up to read the last lesson, the 
parrot craning its neck out of the dim clerestory listened 
attentively, commenting on the selection of passages as 
follows : 

" Dearly beloved brethren." 

" Dearly befuddled brethren," shouted ont the parrot 
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The preacher looked up ou hearing the exclamation 
in front of him, bnt supposing that some unsophisticated 
person had made a mistake or got a corner of his month 
tangled, dropped his boggled eyes upon his book and read 
on: 

"Let him that is upon the housetop not come down 
till— " 

" Top not come down/' screamed the parrot to the utter 
amazement of the audience, who when they recovered from 
the shock recoiled almost paroxysmally into gregarious 
laughter, whose contagion caught and spread until the 
whole house was in a convulsion. There is an old None 
saying that when a pail of milk slops over on one side it 
must slop over on the other. 

The minister sternly and sanctimoniously raised his 
eyes, and supposing that there was a drunken man in the 
audience requested the sexton to remove the offender, and 
ended by asking the congregation to refrain from flippancy 
by God's holy command. 

The parrot, who had caught the sentence somewhat 
indistinctly vociferated, as the people slowly began to 
recover from their risibility, " Regain your flippancy by 
God!" 

The preacher was confounded, the people were stupe- 
fied, and to make matters more ridiculous the sexton, after 
looking vainly over the audience, replied that he was as 
badly off as the preacher who, when he asked a woman 
once who had her head down and looked like a weeping 
penitent, whether she was looking for Jesus, replied coolly, 
" Well, no, not exactly, I'm looking for my green cotton 
umbrella." 

The minister hoping to drown all the confusion by 
reading vigorously and vehemently, intoned the service 
at the top of his voice, in thunder tones. 
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He went on uninterruptedly for a little while, but the 
parrot had scented the sport, and was not to lose the trail 
even in the brush of a windy minister. 

When he came to the assuring passage, " It is I, be not 
afraid," delivered thunderously with his head barely above 
the pulpit, for he was a very short man, the witty bird saw 
the joke, and in a shrill voices repeated, 

" It is I, be not afraid. Why don't you all come to 
Jesus, — — it, and make your peace with God. Don't git 
weary. Drop everything and come to Jesus. Amen; 

Olory be to God 1 Hallelujah ! What the are you 

all sitting there for? Why don't you come to Jesus $ " to 
which was added as the bird grew warmer in its shocking 
exhortation, a string of nine-cornered oaths beaded here 
and there with badinage and pasquinade, which to say the 
least was ex cathedra. 

During all of this racket, the minister stood with jaws 
dropped and eyes dilated, as if chilled to stone; the au- 
dience looked by turns as if they did not know whether 
they were in eternal peace or pandemonium ; and to crown 
all, the sexton who had been dogging about, brandish- 
ing his cane, shaking his fist now at one person whom 
he thought he saw moving his lips, and now at another, 
uhtil finally when the parrot stopped by ordering the min- 
ister to "pull down his vest," the irate sexton declared, 
that he believed that the devil was present in all the breth- 
ren, but that like the little pig, not mentioned in scripture, 
he ran round so that he could not count him. 

The minister could stand the sacrilege no longer. 

" Receive the blessing ! " he thundered out over the 
people. 

At the close of the benediction, which was punctuated 
by a good many sibilant noises, the minister intoned & i<^&% 
~dmen. 
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" Amen " echoed the parrot drawling ont the word int 
a dreadful sound. 

No one was more relieved in all that bewildered at 
dienoe when the heavy doors opened than Amine. 

For the first time in her life she did not attempt t 
rescue her bird. To do such a thing after such a dastardl 
performance would have been an ungrateful task, inai 
much as any one who claimed that miscreant would hav 
been arrested by common consent for turning the pulp: 
of the Lord into a Punch-and-Judy. 

There was an open window in the beautiful clerestor 
just above its head, and after the church was shut up ao 
the people had gone home he flew out. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

ONOE FOB ALL. 

The leayes of the paper from which this book was 
printed, were opened with a beautiful inlaid paper-cutter, 
delicately carved out of pressed rice, purloined by the most 
fkilf ul and notorious lightning-slinger that ever wrought 
his black art by night. 

The hair-breadths of this dark robber are really re- 
markable. 

fie has been sighted in his native village and in a mo- 
ment pursued by a frantic mob, and yet, wheeling like a 
caracoling steed upon his flying path, he would, changing 
his whole appearance by a slight spank of his hat, join the 
crowd, and with feigned fury rush in mad pursuit of him- 
self. 

Gliding down a pillar or a lawn, always just beyond 
the bullet that left its breath on him, the dog that was set 
on his trail, the posse that tracked him from city to city, 
from pawnshop to bucket-shop, the spring-trap that was 
sprung for him but never quite on him, the detective that 
shadowed him. 

He is a hardened wretch, who would take life a hun- 
dred times before his should be taken once. 

fie sleeps in the hollow trunk of some old ruined oak, 
in the deep ravine covered over with leaves, along the bur- 
docked streams, or in some old cave. 

This robber, when a child, was at the top of his class in 
the village school 
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But temptation came. He stole something. 

Who has not stolen something f 

The eye steals more in a minute than the hand 
hundred years. 

It is only the difference, then, between the hand 
the eye. 

He was incarcerated. 

Where ? 

" In the horrible little jail in the village already 
scribed in this book." 

Terrible ! 

" No not terrible, merely horrible." 

Was he young? 

" A mere boy ; yet heavily handcuffed." 

Is it a clean place ? 

" Worse than the vermin-ditch at Benares." 

Truly horrible ! Pray, how long did this likely y< 
lie in this hold ? 

" Till he dug out with the very irons that bound 1 
and, aided doubtless by his sharp acquiline face, cut 
way up to the top of the earth and — escaped." 

To become what — an honest man ? 

" Ha, ha, ha ! a kleptomaniac." 

What made him so ? 

" The prison." 

What excluded him from society ? 

" The prison." 

What made him reckless ? 

" The prison." 

What set a mark on him ? 

" The prison." 

To what did it drive him f 

"To the criminal classes" 
Whatl— 
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« Yes— " 

What are they — how do yon tell them f 

" They are striped." 

O Thou by whose stripes we are healed ! 

What is a prison for ? 

To set men at liberty, to deliver the captive, to make 
men free. 

And yet, what, instead of all this ? 

A prisoner, seenred with iron gratings in the windows, 
iron bolts on the dungeon door, iron bars that rattle heavily 
into their staples, iron wristlets that bind his hands to- 
gether, iron ball and chain that fasten him to the floor, 
with hi6 eyes that were made for the light of God turned 
down to pasture on the mold of a dark dungeon, looking 
down in the chain-gang, in the galley, at the table ; watched 
all night long through a hole in the door by the bright, 
hard, cold, espial eye of the keeper ; walled about by dark 
environs that frown at him for his sin ; gazed at arbitrarily 
by every curious, inquisitive passer-by, the sport of the low- 
foreheaded turnkeys who must have some excitement with 
which to season their dismal morbidity ; hung up by the 
hour by the thumb ; fastened under the crazing drop of the 
clepsydra until he is a maniac; shot capriciously on the 
dead line for a bull's-eye and a miniature target excursion, 
if his nose happens to throw its shadow over it; demoral- 
ized — degraded, in short, made to feel in every way that he 
is a prisoner. 

What is all this like ? 

Hell! 

When little Vivid woke next morning the first words 
6he said were, " O Mr. Clare, who was that awful old beg- 
gar woman?" A child never knows that it is a beggar 
any more than in its chaste indecency it would know that 
it was naked. "She frightened me so; she \>ut out h&? 
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hands, and rolled her eyes round at me just like that wo- 
man in the rag-cellar. I couldn't get her out of my mind 
all night, and I dreamed that she was looking at me in my 
deep, and waving her dreadful hands at me, and beckoning 
to me. We won't see her again, will we Mr. Clare ! " 

" O no, Vivid," said Clare, who might have told her 
that her dream was true, and who by this time really be- 
gan, in his own heart, to connect the strange woman with 
Amine. As he linkingly thought upon her, little things 
that he had caught riveted this weird impression more fas- 
teningly upon him, flashing looks of hers in the moon- 
beams, tone-pictures of old times, little faint wafts of rec- 
ollected manner, the same beautiful lithe fern-like figure 
that always swayed and floated and never walked, never 
stood, never paused — that always seemed but a wavering 
scantily-draped breath, her height, and something about 
the unmistakable air with which she carried her head — all 
these things as he thought them over conspired to make 
Glare think that Yivid had, without knowing it, spoken 
more truly than she dreamed. 

It was evening when Thornington and little Vivid, 
who by this time was getting pretty well broken in to 
beggary, came over that wild beautiful curiosity of New 
Jersey known as the Roaring Bocks. 

Piled up one upon another for hundreds of feet in the 
wildest and most chaotic confusion, rise huge rocks, that 
indicate some terrible geological convulsion that has taken 
place there some time or other. Not a drop of water is to 
be seen about the place, but beneath these terrible black 
boulders there is an awful roar, as if a coil of countless tan- 
gled serpents were hiding and hissing below them. 

As Thornington stood there he suddenly remembered 
where he was. He was near Princeton. Dear^ sad, happy 
Princeton ! He too must look upon it once again. 
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Taking the little child by the hand he led her down 
the steep trend of the mountain till he reached the road, 
where a fat-faced jolly old farmer was driving by. 

" Say, stranger," 6aid Thornington, " how far are you 
going ? " 

"To Priuceton. Get right in, you and the little gal, 
and I will take you all the way." 

Little Vivid, at the prospect of a ride behind a pair of 
horses, fairly danced with delight. Climbing up in front 
she plumped right down on the old yellow cushion beside 
the farmer, and took hold of the reins, and drove toward 
the town. 

When they touched the skirts of Princeton, Thorning- 
ton thanked the farmer for his kindness, stopped the wagon 
and got out with little Vivid. 

"I wouldn't mind 'dopting that child, capting," said 
the farmer. " She is beautiful." 

"Ah! but I would," said Clare, " and there's the dif- 
ference." 

Off he drove. 

It was now about half-past seven. The moon was just 
coming up over Princeton. The stars were in the sky and 
all was vigil there. There she lay on her beautiful slopes 
as quietly as a dromedary lies down at night on the hill- 
side without a driver, to snuff the cool breeze. Suddenly 
a soft mellow bell pealed forth, and then another, and an- 
other, and another, till the whole air seemed hung with 
a chime of stars. It sounded as if at last they might be 
entering by night into heaven and . catching over its dim 
everlasting hills the bells of peace. 

There is a law in Princeton which makes it an act of 
trespass for a vagrant to wander about in an unaccountable 
way after dark. 

Princeton is a beautiful place tot & Uw^tasc \fe \*&* 
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through, but a poor place for any sort of traveller, if he to 
progressive, to stop at, unless it be to — die. 

It has all the modern improvements for dying — except 
malaria. 

It is a sanitarium erected to health. 

Amine had found thi6 to be only too true a few mo- 
ments before, for she had been apprehended by the po»e, 
and committed as a common vagrant to the little hateful 
jail in which some of the worst characters of the two great 
cities, on either side of it, were to be found. 

It was not long before Thornington and the child were 
taken to the same place, and turned into the dimly lighted 
room with the rest. 

If Amine had turned and looked around her, she might 
have seen the same tall man and little child over whom she 
had bent so long and so wildly the night before, coming 
slowly up the steep narrow stairs into the loft. 

But she was looking on other scenes. She had gone to 
the little low-grated window that looked out on her old 
home that stood right opposite, and lying down beside the 
iron bars gazed out deeply on it all once more, as one 
might dwell upon the face of an old friend. 

There it was in the moonlight. The same topsy-turvy 
shanty — the same old red weather-boards — the same drift- 
wood and smoke and ruin. And there was her little room, 
with the green lush vines dripping down as young and 
fresh as ever over the lattice. 

And there — would you believe it — whence it had flown 
instinctively from the clerestory wiudow, sitting perched 
on an old post in front of the house, acold, the ubiquitous 
parrot in his red jacket in the moonlight. 

It was memory ! The " Once " was gathering into 
itself the " Once for all." 

Memory 1 It blooms, but never blooms fully save in 
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the nocturnal flower of the heart, which blooms only like 
the century plant — in the death shade. 

From time immemorial it has been customary for the 
students of the seminary to take tarns in conducting a 
religious service in the jail on a certain evening of the 
week. 

It so happened that this was the evening. 

Amine started as she heard the harsh, peremptory voioe 
of the jail-keeper : " Order ! the prayer meeting will com- 
mence." 

A pleasant-faced young student, with a little awkward- 
ness in his manner, prayed, read a chapter, commented on 
it at some length, which like all other commentaries was 
very dry, and then gave out a hymn. The student who 
generally started the music was absent that night, and the 
young leader of the meeting asked if there was any one 
that could start the hymn for them. 

It was that beautiful hymn, " Jesus, I my cross have 
taken," composed by a young girl disinherited of her par- 
ents on her lonely way through the world. 

Why is it the street-player, who has never had a lesson, 
and who plays on an old wheezy fiddle, sometimes draws 
off a music which has something in it sweeter than the 
orchestra or the opera ? 

Because he is playing on the strings of a broken heart. 

While all were waiting anxiously for some one to be- 
gin, a voice at the window sang as if a bird might sing out 
of a tree the beautiful hymn. 

As the voice continued it grew sweeter and sadder, until 
everybody in the room, as in the old dive-hell, was either 
enchanted or weeping. 

There are tones that when they fall are tears. 

So beautiful was it, that one by one the voices dropped 
off to listen to it. 
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In that room there was one that did not weep nor 
start, bat one that strained his weary bloodshot eye toward 
the window whence this wondrous voice had come. 

As she finished the hymn she drew her white shawl 
ronnd her shoulders and peered out into the moonlight. 

Thornington knew that voice. It was the voice of 
Amine. It was the voice of the strange woman whose 
spectral figure had bent over him the night before in the 
moonlight As she wound her white shawl around her 
slowly little Vivid said, " O Mr. Clare, that woman is the 
same woman that we saw on the road last night, in the 
moonlight, on the top of the high hill. O see her 1 " and 
she shuddered behind Thornington. 

" Yes, Vivid dear," said Thornington, determined to 
tell the little creature the whole truth. " She is lovely 
and beautiful, Vivid. She is good. Come, let us see her. 
She is your own mother. Come." 

As he spoke he rose, and went to the window, where 
Amine sat looking out into the moonlight, followed by 
poor little frightened Vivid, who clung shrinkingly to 
him. Bending over her he put his head down and whis- 
pered in her ear, " Amine." 

She started. 

There before her stood the same man and child that 
she had so fervently blessed in the moonlight. A flash — 
an internal earthquake — and the truth came over her. 

For an instant she looked at him and then feebly rais- 
ing her hands clasped them about his neck. But her child 
remained unnoticed. Not a word. Slowly her grasp stif- 
fened upon him ; naturally she regarded him in the moon- 
light, lovingly she smiled on him as if faintly out of the old 
sunset; impoverished, she reclined proudly in her worn, 
faded rags. 

But she was no longer a beggar. 
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She had exchanged her dowdy dress for the white robe, 
her name in the dust for the new name in the book of life, 
her poor blistered feet for the stately pinion of the wing- 
footed seraph, her fainting body for the lush vigor of im- 
mortality. 

She was dead ! 

God be thanked, she only had to die — Once ; twice 
thanked for that bountiful home in his bosom where they 
do not live by bread alone. 

As Clare reverently undid her delicate hands, warm 
rather with the life of heaven than that of earth, he read on 
her open breast, as her shawl disclosed it, that lonely, that 
ominous word, ONCE, embroidered deeply in white upon 
it. 

Taking the purple veil from his pocket with which 
on that long distant summer day she had thoughtfully 
covered down that sad impressive word upon the trysting- 
tree, as if to seal it with her own heart's blood, he took that 
very same word as she had written it upon the paper which 
he had always worn pinned in his clothing upon his heart, 
and fastened it down once for all over the Once embroid- 
ered on her bosom. 

There were two funerals in that town next day. 

One was the funeral of the fiend. It was a grand, 
hateful affair. A long train of equipages wound after her 
to the tomb ; a coffin buried in flowers that it might not be 
buried in the earth ; a panegyric on her life and character, 
that worst of falsehoods as a general thing ; a choir of sing- 
ers hired to discuss heartless music ; a great deal of show 
and style, and — a very quiet reception on the other side. 

The other funeral was the funeral of a beggar. It was 
a very plain simple service, and attracted no attention. A 
rough box bore to the tomb all that was mortal of the 
dead. After it, instead of a long procawioti <& tasur&v 
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veiled mourners and costly equipages and crested cata- 
falque, walked a sad man and a little child ; no eulogy — no 
flowers — no music — no high-railed plot, no marble slab with 
its yearning ivy and its lettered script, no words at the 
grave, as the rough men took off tenderly for the last time 
the pine lid that covered the pure spiritual earnest face, 
save these : 

" Vivid, kiss mamma." 

But at the gate of glory there was an abundant en- 
trance, a train such as never was seen on earth — a train of 
angels, flowers, such as never embalmed the dead — the 
pansy wreath of immortality, music such as never was 
heard by mortal ear, the hidden music of the angels, an 
epitaph such as never was graved on earthly monument, 
the last name in the white forehead of her God, a eulogy, 
such as was never pronounced over prostrate dust — " Well 
done," and — a throne— above the imbruted pair that inci- 
dentally reared her ; above the people who stood aloof from 
her, unholpen ; above the fiend who followed her with her 
undying malice ; above the stately Mrs. Thornington, with 
her pile of tracts under her arm, her formal piety and her 
informal goodness ; above the man who had forsaken her 
only to be himself forsaken of peace. 

Yes, dear loving heart, in love's sweet summer above 
John Calvin and Jonathan Edwards, standing on the cold, 
hard, ice-capped intellect of the Matterhorn below her. 

There is a splendid statue that I have seen. It is the 
statue of a woman. It is a caryatides. It does not stand 
in earth, nor yet in heaven, but in both ; as the lofty peak 
on which it is depicted stands, at its base in one world, 
and at its top in another. It represents the pallid, naked 
figure of a beautiful woman, surrounded by a crowd of 
curious spectators, reclining wearily upon the mountain 
top, as if exhibited on a pillory before the assembled 
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world. There is no touch of shame in her features. In- 
sulted but not abased, outraged but not degraded, she 
stands in her chaste indecency, in the supercilious pride of 
her unapproachable purity, as if to prove that the subju- 
gation of the body can never stain the soul. The averted 
head, the gesture of self-protection, the colorless blush for 
those who have so brutally dishonored her, the ineffable 
spirituality, the suppressed sensitiveness, the gnarled mus- 
cles of agony upon her white limbs, point to her as the 
most majestic emblem of purity that this world has to offer. 
About her feet and body the lightning plays, the dust 
swirls, the night falls ; but as her face brightens into the 
perfect light of heaven, on whose golden heights there lies 
repose, there is a smile upon the upper part of it, and the 
peace that passeth knowledge is winning those eyes that 
6eem lifting as you look at them, for already an arm as of 
God is rounding out of the blue air, foldingly about her. 

It is Amine. 

On the cloudy base of the statue where she is reclining 
are these words : Fallen on Earth. 

On the brow these other words : Tlymja^n Heaven. 



THE END. 
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